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needs  them. 
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Carries  on  a  great  variety  of  religious  and  social  work 
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LITERATURE. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Lyceum  Hall, 
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Saturday,  8  P.M. 

April  2S,—The  Internal  Meat  of  the  Eatih.—Prot.  Wm. 
Halloch. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 

Daily  except  Sunday  and  Monday,  9^6.  Afternoons 
of  Holidays. 

People’s  Institute  Lectures  in  Co-operation  with  the 
Cooper  Union,  at  the  Cooper  Union. 

Travel  and  dencriptire  Geography.  8  P.  M. 

April  39.— HoMyiiT.— R.  S.  Dawson. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  318  West  57th  Street. 

8  P.M. 

April  38.— Thf  other  Side  of  the  IVorUt. 

Herbert  S.  Renton. 
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April  29.— Admiral  Geoiye  DeiiTj/.- Adelbert  M.  Dewey. 


COOKING. 

Mrs.  Rorer’s  Lectures  on  Cooking. 
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given  in  the  Harlem  Opera  House,  West  135th  Street, 
near  Lenox  Avenue. 

LIBR.4RIES  AND  READING  ROOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries.- Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  daily,  except  Sundays, 
from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.— Lenox,  890  5  Fifth  Avenue,  from 
10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 


COOPER  UNION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  daily,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 

Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Five  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  dailyl  8  A.M. 
to  9  P.M. 

ART. 

Free  Exhiltitlous. 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Central  Park  East  and  83d  Street. 

Open  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 

Grolier  Club,  39  East  Thirty-second  Street. 
Engraved  portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Present  visiting  card. 

Wunderlich  Gallery,  868  Broadway. 

Water  Colors  and  Pastels. 

Keppel  Gallery,  30  East  Sixteenth  Street. 

E.  S.  Thompson’s  Studies  of  Wild  Animals. 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters’  House, 

48  Henry  Street. 

McAuley  Water  Street  Mission, 

316  Water  Street. 

St.  Hartholoinew’s  Mission, 

311  East  43d  Street. 

University  Settlement, 

36  Delancey  Street. 

Hartley  House, 

413  West  46th  Street. 

St.  Barnabas  House, 

306  Mulberry  Street. 

Industrial  Christian  Alliauce, 

170  Bleecker  Street. 

Union  Settlement  Assneiatioii, 

237  East  104th  Street. 

East  Side  House  Settlement  of  New  York, 
Foot  of  East  67th  Street. 

Riverside  Association, 

359  West  69th  Street. 


Faith  Chuich. 

Rev.  James  H.  Hoadley,  D.D.  Pastor. 
347  West  58th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


Fourteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Fred  S.  Richards,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fourteenth  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 

Maintains  Men’s  Association,  Young  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Y’oung  Women’s  Association,  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Church  Aid  Society. 


University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  Georoe  Alexander,  D.D.  Pastor. 

U Diversity  Place  and  Blast  10th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. ;  Wednesday.  8  P.M. 
Sunday  School,  9.45  A.M. 

Maintains  Bethlehem  Chapel,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Emanuel  Chapel,  735  Sixth  Street. 


West  End  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  John  Baloom  Shaw,  D.D.  Minister. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  l05tb  Street. 


The  Pastor  will  preach  at  11  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.  Men’s 
Meeting,  10:30.  Sunday  School,  3.  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  7. 


New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.- Free  Libraries 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery ;  135  Second  Avenue 
near  8th  Street:  336  West  43d  Street;  3.51  West  13th  Street; 
18  East  135th  Street ;  130  West  33d  Street ;  306  West  100th 
Street:  361  West  69th  Street;  1533  Second  Avenue ;  215 
East  34th  Street ;  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  week  days,  Sun¬ 
day  from  4  to  9  P.M. 


Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  |Library  and 
Reading  Rooms.— Free  to  self-supporting  women  or  those 
who  are  studying  for  self-support.  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  daily 
except  Sunday. 


MUSIC. 

Spring-tide  Series  of  Organ  Recitals, 
to  be  given  in  the 

“Old  First”  Church,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twelfth  Street, 
by  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Carl, 

Friday  afternoons,  April  28,  and  May  5,  at  4  o’clock. 


Christ’s  Mission. 

142  West  Twenty-first  St.,  between  6th  and  7th  Aves. 

James  A.  O’Connor,  Pastor. 

Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.45. 

Everylxjdy  welcome. 


MUSICAL  SERVICE. 

Calvary  Church,  Fourth  Avenue  and  81st  Street. 
'Brahmn'  Sony  of  iMeliny  ami  Memielstohn's  Hymn  of  /‘txiiee. 
Thursday,  April  27.  8  P.M. 


Nurses’  Settlement, 

359  Henry  Street. 

Sunnyside  Day  Nursery,  \ 

61  Prospect  Place,  between  43d  and  43d  Strests. 

Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Mission, 
135  St.  Mark’s  Place,  cor.  8th  Street  andJA venue  A. 


Five  Points  House  of  Industry, 

155  Worth  Street. 

American  Female  Guanllan  Society  and  Home  for 
the  Friendless, 

39  East  29th  Street. 

Messiah  Home  for  Little  Children, 

145  East  15th  Street. 


College  Settlement, 
95  Rivington  Street. 

Wayside  Day  Nursery. 
214-316  East  30th  Street. 
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THE  LAST  LOOK. 

William  Butler  Harte. 

Wliat  seest  thou,  my  precious  dead  ! 

What  speaks  that  wondrous  smile  upon  thy  face. 

That  look  of  perfect  peace  and  sweet  content  — 

Is  it  the  holy  calm  of  Heavenly  Krace 
Is  it  the  glorious  light  of  Uod  the  Father, 

The  blissful  vision  of  the  Redeemer,  friend  ; 

The  peace  that  passeth  all  our  comprehension. 

The  joys  of  Heaven  that  nevermore  shall  end  V 

Is  all  made  clear,  the  wonder,  doubt  and  mystery. 

Have  all  the  shadows  lifted,  does  the  morning  dawn? 

Is  it  the  end  of  suffering,  blinding  tears  and  sorrow. 

The  battle  fought,  a  glorious  victory  won  V 
The  cross  laid  down,  the  crown  atUiined, 

The  ransomisl  spirit  safely  welcomed  home. 

Seeing  the  streets  of  gold,  the  gates  of  pearl. 

The  King  in  all  His  beauty  on  His  throne  ? 

W’as  it  a  sweet  surprise  to  find  In  Death  a  friend, 

A  trusted  messenger  direct  from  God  to  thee. 

To  leave  this  still  cold  body  on  the  earth 
And  set  thy  glad  immortal  spirit  free  ? 

What  hearest  thou,  O  placid  dead  I 

What  soothing  sounds  have  greeted  thee  above 

To  give  thy  features  that  serene  repost-  - 

Is  it  the  Master's  "  still  small  voice  ”  of  Love  ? 

The  faithful  soul's  reward,—"  well  done 
The  “Come  ye  bles-ied,  enter  into  rest 
Or  strains  of  music  falling  on  thine  ear. 

The  songs  of  praise  and  worship  of  the  blest  ? 

O  peaceful  dead  I  so  stately,  cold  and  still. 

From  thy  mute  lips  no  answer  comes  to  me. 

But  that  rare  smile,  more  eloquent  than  words. 

Tells  me  thou  art  with  God  and  all  is  well  with  thee. 

All  Round  the  Horizon. 

Early  last  week  a  cable  message  from  Admiral 
Dewey  told  of  an  expedition  of  the  Yorktown 
to  the  east  coast  of  Luzon  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  some  thirty-five  Spanish  officers 
priests  and  soldiers  held  in  captivity  by  the 
insurgent.s,  in  which  the  commanding  officer. 
Lieutenant  Gillmore.  and  fourteen  sailors  were 
taken  prisoners.  Baler,  the  point  where  the 
event  occurred,  is  about  112  miles  from  Manila, 
on  the  east  coast,  in  a  mountainous  province 
nearly  inaccessible  except  on  the  sea  shore. 
The  capture  of  Lieutenant  Gillmore  and  his 
men  awakes  grave  apprehension  on  account  of 
the  ferocities  of  Aguiiialdo  and  his  followers. 
At  latest  advices  Admiral  Dew'ey  was  making 
every  effort  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of 
Lieutenant  Gillmore,  but  as  yet  ineffectually. 

General  Lawton  having  returned  to  Manila 
after  his  successful  campaign  on  the  east  of 
Laguna  de  Bai  set  out  on  Friday  for  Nova- 
liches,  while  General  MacArthur  advanced  upon 
Malolos.  On  Sunday  there  was  a  hot  engage¬ 
ment  north  of  Malolos,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Guinga;  ending  at  last  in  the  retreat  of  the 
Filipinos,  not  without  loss  to  our  side,  conspicu¬ 
ously  that  of  Col.  Stotsenburg  of  the  Fourth 
Cavalry.  General  MacArthur ’s  column  advanced 
upon  Calumpit,  where  Aguinaldo  is  said  to  be 
strongly  entrenched.  General  Lawton  is  co¬ 
operating  in  an  attempt  to  cut  off  their  retreat 
to  the  mountains.^ _ 

Rumors  have  been  rife  the  oast  week  of  a 
•treasonable  organization  in  this  country  in¬ 
tended  to  give  such  moral  support  to  Aguinaldo 


as  to  contribute  to  his  ultimate  victory.  It  is 
not  probable  that  any  such  organization  exists, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  parents  and  friends 
of  certain  Western  soldiers  have  been  clam¬ 
orous  for  their  return,  that  telegrams  have  been 
sent  by  injudicious  individuals  to  volunteers, 
urging  them  to  insist  upon  discharge,  and  that 
the  foolish  utterances  of  anti-expansionist  peo¬ 
ple  and  newspapers  have  led  Aguinaldo  to 
believe  that  an  important  majority  of  persons 
in  this  country  uphold  him  now.  General  Otis 
has  admitted  that  these  unwise  utterances  are 
greatly  enhancing  his  difficulties.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  by  no  means  all  the  Western 
regiments  are  implicated  in  this  complaint. 
Many  of  them  are  entirely  loyal.  That  it  is  two 
months  and  more  since  tien.  ( )tis  undertook  to 
subdue  the  rebellion  is,  as  several  London  papers 
point  out,  no  long  time  for  such  an  enterprise. 

The  principal  problems  in  Cuba  at  present 
are  those  of  administration,  but  there  are  a  few' 
tokens  that  all  is  not  yet  quiet.  A  bomb  was 
thrown  into  a  parade  in  honor  of  General 
Gomez  last  week,  and  there  have  been  dis¬ 
orderly  attacks  by  negroes  upon  the  Havana 
police.  The  govemmeut  is  still  busy  with  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  time  to  borrowers, 
with  modifications  of  criminal  procedure,  and 
with  the  improvement  of  prisons. 

All  address  was  presented  to  the  President  by 
a  delegation  from  Puerto  Rico  last  week  re¬ 
questing  relief  from  military  rule  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  popular  government,  with  free 
trade.  The  shipping  laws  have  been  suspended 
in  regard  to  Puerto  Rico,  to  give  the  people  a 
better  opportunity  to  recover  from  di.saster. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  New  Orleans 
has  been  tran.'-ilated  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Spain  is  setting  about  the  building  of  a  new 
navy,  the  Chambers  having  been  asked  to  sanc¬ 
tion  a  budget  of  2,  .500, 000  pesetas  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Carlist  movement  is  active  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  it  is  said  that  a  plot  was  discovered 
and  suppressed  in  Madrid  a  few  days  ago. 
Notwithstanding  which  there  is  little  probabil¬ 
ity  that  the  government  will  be  seriously 
threatened.  _ 

The  French  government  has  made  a  request 
for  a  decision  in  the  Dreyfus  matter  before 
May  2,  when  the  Chamber  reassembles.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  the  Court 
will  reject  the  motion  for  revision,  not  because 
of  a  conviction  that  Dreyfus  is  guilty,  but  sim¬ 
ply  on  the  ground  that  Mme  Dreyfus’s  peti¬ 
tion  for  revision  w'as  based  on  inadequate 
grounds,  and  that  to  decide  for  revision  would 
be  to  go  beyond  the  facts  brought  in  evidence. 
Nevertheless  the  effect  of  the  testimony  actu¬ 
ally  given  has  been  to  cause  so  general  a  revul¬ 
sion  of  popular  opinion  that  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt  that  a  legal  method  will  be  found  of  estab¬ 
lishing  Dreyfus’s  innocence — if  he  is  innocent. 
The  rumor  that  the  prisoner  will  simply  be 
pardoned  is  probably  without  foundation.  Such 
a  course  would  satisfy  neither  party,  and  least 
of  all  Dreyfus  himself. 


That  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  a  good  thing 
is  hardly  more  certain  than  that  it  is  also  a 
dangerous  thing.  It  is  clear  that  certain  news¬ 
papers  made  too  much  of  some  ill-advised 
words  in  a  speech  made  by  the  Captain  of  the 
Raleigh  at  a  dinner  of  the  Union  League  Club, 
and  that  the  result  was,  or  might  have  teen,  a 
straining  of  relations  between  Germany  and 
this  country.  Three  important  considerations 
ought  to  enter  here:  one  is  that  Captain 
Coghlan  knows,  as  neither  the  American  nor 
the  German  public  know,  how  much  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  Admiral  Dew’ey’s  position  was  en¬ 
hanced  a  year  ago  by  the  conduct  of  the 
German  naval  commander.  Von  Diederichs. 
Another  is  that, as  has  not  nnseldom  happened 
before,  the  reports  of  Captain  Coghlan’s  utter¬ 
ances  transmitted  to  Germany  by  the  Renter 
Agency  appear  to  have  been  purposely  exag¬ 
gerated.  The  third  and  most  important  is  the 
position  most  properly  taken  by  Secretary  Hay, 
that  the  (rovernment  is  in  no  sense  responsi¬ 
ble  for  an  after  dinner  speech.  It  would  indeed 
be  absurd  if  every  private  utterance  or  semi¬ 
public  utterance  of  even  a  high  Government 
official  were  to  be  held  as  of  international  im¬ 
portance.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  navy  has 
had  its  own  trials  with  regard  to  certain 
foreign  officials,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  has 
kept  its  temper  so  well.  Nevertheless,  as 
things  now  are,  in  Samoa  and  elsewhere,  loyal 
officers  of  the  Government  will  no  doubt  desire 
to  exercise  all  possible  prudence  and  self-control. 

The  Loudon  Mi.ssionary  Society  has  uttered  a 
protest  against  Mr.  Lloyd  Osborne’s  assertion 
that  the  Society  supports  the  candidature  of 
Malietoa  Tanu  for  the  throne  of  Samoa  be¬ 
cause  Mataafa  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Society  has  so  little  taken 
sides  that  the  missionary  premises  are  crow’ded 
with  refugees  from  Mataafa's  villages,  and  his 
wounded  warriors  are  being  treated  by  one  of 
their  medical  missionaries. 


Major  Lee,  summing  up  the  testimony  in  the 
army  beef  investigation,  shows  it  to  establish 
the  contention  of  General  Miles  that  the  canned 
beef  furnished  to  the  army  in  Cuba  was  unfit 
for  food,  and  that  those  who  are  responsible 
knew  it  to  be  so.  The  alleged  impossibility  of 
furnishing  beef  on  the  hoof  to  the  army  in 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  is  disproved  by  the  facts 
that  during  the  progress  of  the  war  enough  live 
beef  was  shipped  from  the  Southern  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports  to  have  supplied  the  troops  for 
thirteen  years,  and  that  Puerto  Rico  alone  fur¬ 
nishes  live  stock  enough  to  feed  over  a  million 
persons.  The  verdict  in  the  matter  has  not  yet 
been  reached. 


The  prosecution  of  eight  men  for  the  lynch¬ 
ing  of  Frazer  D.  Baker,  whose  only  crime  was 
that  being  a  negro  he  was  also  postmaster 
— in  Lake  City,  S.  C. — has  ended  with  a  dis¬ 
agreement  of  the  jury.  It  is  a  step  in  advance 
that  there  w'as  a  prosecution  at  all,  that  a  jury 
of  twelve  men  could  be  found,  and  still  further 
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that  five  of  the  twelve  stood  out  twenty-two 
hours  for  conviction.  Yet  that  public  opinion  is 
lamentably  at  fault  in  the  South  has  just  been 
shown  by  two  lynchings  in  Gleorgia,  with  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity.  A  state  of 
terror  not  unnaturally  prevails  among  the 
negroes  of  the  district,  who  are  moving  away 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  hardly  fair,  how¬ 
ever,  to  attribute  such  horrors  as  the  torturing 
and  burning  of  one  negro  and  the  mutilation 
and  hanging  of  another  entirely  to  a  low  state 
of  public  opinion.  It  is  partly  political  bitter¬ 
ness,  partly  the  unquestionably  lax  sentiment 
with  regard  to  atrocious  crime  among  the 
negroes  as  a  race,  and  chiefly  the  failure  of 
the  law  to  bring  the  guilty  to  punishment. 
Yet  the  disgrace  of  such  atrocities  must  rest 
upon  the  entire  South  unless  they  are  prompt¬ 
ly  disavowed  in  a  signal  manner.  Such  utter¬ 
ances  as  those  by  which  an  Atlanta  paper  con¬ 
dones  the  fiendish  acts  are  a  darker  reflection 
uj>ou  the  South  than  the  crimes  themselves. 

PAYING  THE  FARE. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

When  Jonah  took  it  into  his  foolish  head  to 
run  away  to  Tarshish  ‘  ‘  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  ’  ’  he  went  on  board  of  an 
outward-bound  vessel,  and  the  fare 

thereof."  That  was  an  expensive  excursion. 
He  lost  his  money.  He  lost  his  time.  He  lost 
the  approval  of  his  conscience  and  the  smile  of 
CTod.'’<  He'would  have  lost  his  life  but  for  a 
miraculous  rescue  and  he  returned  to  Joppa  a 
sadder  and  a  wiser  man.  When  anyone  attempts 
to  run  away  from  God  he  is  sure  to  be  over¬ 
taken,  and  when  anyone  chooses  a  seductive 
path  of  sin  he  pays  dearly  for  the  folly. 

I  see  it  announced  in  the  daily  journals  tha- 
a  certain  heart-broken  young  wife  has  been 
divorced  from  a  worthless  husband  for  “cruelty 
and  desertion.  ’  ’  It  was  all  in  vain  that  her  par¬ 
ents  besought  her  not  to  entrust  her  heart  and 
her  happiness  to  one  who  hid  a  rotten  charac¬ 
ter  behind  a  handsome  face  and  polished 
manners;  she  took  the  reckless  risk,  and  has 
paid  the  fare  thereof.  In  all  my  life-long  ob¬ 
servation  I  have  almost  never  known  a  marriage 
contracted  in*opposition  to  the  wishes  of  loving 
parents,  that 'has  not  turned  out  badly.  The 
wages  of  filial  disobedience  are  apt  to  be  death 
to  happiness. 

Not  long  ago  I  met  a  man  whom  I  had  known 
in  his  better 'days;  he  was  reeling  along  under 
the  escort  of  a'policeman  towards  the  station- 
house.  Poor  creature,  he  was  paying  the  toll 
on  the  devil’s  tum-pike.  The  heartless  saloon¬ 
keeper  who  sold  him  the  poison  will  be  required 
to  pay  his  when  he  reaches  the  judgment-bar 
of  a  righteous  God.  Let  the  young  understand 
that  every  i)athway  of  sensual  indulgence — 
whether  it  leads  to  impure  books,  or  to  sala¬ 
cious  scenes  in  a’theater,  or  to  any  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  sensual  lusts,  will  sooner  or  later  en¬ 
counter  a  toll-gate  of  retribution.  Can  any 
young  man  or  maiden  take  hot  coals  of  fire  into 
the  bosom  and  not  be  scorched? 

Roads  to  gross  sins  that  pollute  the  body  and 
the  soul  are  not.the^only  perilous  ones.  There 
is  a  pathway  to  political  preferment  into  which 
bright  and  ambitious  young  men  are  pushing ; 
if  in  name  for  the  service  of  the  people,  yet  too 
often  only  for  party  or  self-advancement.  The 
“fare”  they  pay  is  a  constant  worry,  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  trick  and  intrigue,  a  readiness  to 
desreiid  in  character  in  order  to  ascend  into 
high  office,  and  a  wretched  demoralization  of 
conscience.  Civil  office  ought  to  be  accepted 
as  an  honorable  and  sacred  trust ;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  atmosphere  of  “practical  politics” 
in  our  country  is  so  contaminating  that  few 
clean  men  stay  in  it  long  without  a  smirch  on 
their  reputations.  Whoever  chooses  that  road 
of  ambition  let  him  count  the  cost. 
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Over  in  yonder  city  streets  to-day  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  mad  to  get  rich.  That  appetite 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  ‘  ‘  He  that  loveth 
silver  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  silver,”  and 
they  who  determine  that  at  all  hazards  they 
will  win  wealth  must  pay  the  penalty.  Gold 
is  an  excellent  servant  when  held  in  trust  for 
God  and  good  men ;  it  is  a  cruel  master  when 
it  owns  its  possessor.  ‘  ‘  How  do  you  feel  to¬ 
day?”  was  asked  of  a  millionaire  who  at 
fourscore  was  tottering  along  feebly  for  an 
airing.  ‘  ‘  I  feel  better,  ’  ’  was  the  pitiful  reply, 
“I  feel  better  to-day,  stocks  are  up!”  The  poor 
rich  mau  was  almost  in  sight  of  eternity ;  yet 
he  was  hugging  his  money-bags  as  a  drowning 
man  hugs  a  plank.  Whoever  travels  the 
thronged  road  of  covetousness  must  “pay  the 
fare  thereof.  ’  ’ 

I  could  multiply  illustrations ;  but  they 
would  all  point  to  the  one  great  solemu  truth 
that  sin  is  about  the  costliest  thing  in  God’s  uni- 
t  erse.  However  smooth  its  tongue  and  bewitch¬ 
ing  its  promises,  the  wages  it  exacts  are  death! 
It  always  ‘  ‘  finds  us  out ;  ’  ’  and  Christians  need 
to  remember  this  as  much  as  the  most  worldly- 
minded  slave  of  Mammon  or  the  most  impure 
slave  of  sen-sual  appetite.  It  was  one  of  God’s 
prophets  who  fled  from  the  path  of  duty  into 
the  path  of  inclination,  and  “paid  the  fare 
thereof.”  Even  some  ministers  have  been 
overtaken  on  the  road  to  Tarshish,  and  have  been 
glad  to  get  back  penitently  to  their  right 
field  of  labor  in  Nineveh.  The  “meek  will  he 
guide  in  his  way.  ’  ’  ' 

Is  not  a  life  of  godliness  costly,  too?  Yes, 
but  in  quite  another  way.  The  straight  road 
towards  heaven  by  the  redeeming  love  of  Christ 
Jesus  hath  “a  fare  thereof”  also.  Repentance 
and  faith  are  demanded  at  the  entrance-gate. 
“If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,”  says  Jesus, 
“keep  my  commandments.  He  that  would 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take 
up  his  cross  and  follow  me.”  All  the  richest 
graces,  all  the  noblest  deeds  of  love  for  others, 
all  the  grandest  achievements  for  the  glory  of 
our  blessed  Master  are  costly.  Crosses  are  the 
price  of  unfading  crowns.  There  is  this 
mighty  difference  between  the  “fare”  on  the 
two  roads  into  eternity.  On  the  one,  the 
wages  are  paid — in  hell !  At  the  end  of  the 
other,  the  reward  is  paid — in  heaven! 

Recent  advices  received  by  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Y^onng  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  from  its  representatives  with  the  army 
in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  report  the  supplies  of  good  reading 
matter  to  be  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
different  camps  and  barracks.  Gifts  to  supply 
these  needs  are  desired,  and  the  Committee 
will  engage  to  forward  contributions  of  good 
literature  which  are  sent  to  its  office.  No.  3 
West  Twenty-ninth  street.  New  Y'ork  City,  to 
the  different  camps  in  these  islands.  The  gifts 
may  be  of  books,  as  well  as  late  numbers  of 
illustrated  papers  and  magazines.  A  number 
of  traveling  libraries  to  consist  of  fifty  or  more 
volumes  would  be  appreciated  by  the  men  in 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  where  the  regiments 
are  divided  into  small  detachments  at  different 
points,  making  the  condition  of  the  men  more 
dreary  than  if  they  were  in  camp  with  a  large 
number  of  men  with  whom  they  were  ac¬ 
quainted.  These  libraries  could  be  circulated 
by  the  Y'oung  Men’s  Christian  Association  sec¬ 
retaries  ;  and  as  they  can  be  provided  at  small 
expense,  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of 
friends  of  our  soldiers  may  be  found  who  will 
avail  themselves  of  such  an  opportunity  to  help 
make  the  lot  of  the  men  composing  our  army 
more  pleasant. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Connell  of  London  has 
declined  the  call  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  New  Y'ork.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
purport  of  a  cable  message  received  on  Monday. 
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Dr.  Field’s  Letters. 

A  RUSTY  OLD  TOWN  LIKE  NANTUCKET 
WAKING  FROM  THE  SLEEP  OF 
CENTITIIES. 

The  Spanlanlg  Have  Some  Traits  of  the  Yankeen. 
—They  Rioe  Karly  and  Work  Hard,  and  Save  Their 
Small  Karninf;8.— In  This  Way  Some  of  Them 
Beffin  at  the  Bottom  and  Climb  to  the  Top.  The 
Harbor  of  Cienfuegog  is  Lar(;e  Knongh  to  Hold 
all  the  Fleets  of  the  World. 

My  last  letter  was  full  of  shadow's,  as  I  had 
to  drawj  frightful  pictures  of  the  crime  and 
misery. that  follow  in  the  track  of  war.  But 
the  moment  that  peace  was  declared  the  clouds 
broke  away^and  the  air  was  full  of  sunshine. 
To  be  sure,  Cienfuegos  is  a  rusty  old  place, 
and  had  been'asleep,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  for 
so  many  years  that  it  took  some  time  for  it  to 
wake  up  and  look  about  to  see  “where  it  was 
at.”  But  at  last  it  got  its  eyes  open  wide 
enough  to  see  that  the  Spanish  rule  was  gone, 
and  that  they  should  see  it  no  more,  where¬ 
upon  they  accepted  the  new  order  of  things, 
not  indeed  very  graciously,  but  with  the  silent 
stoicism  of  men  who,  after  a  long  struggle, 
realize  that  they  cannot  help  themselves,  and 
submit  to  the  inevitable.  But  for  the  presence 
of  the  American  officers,  who  dine  at  our  hotel 
every  day,  we  should  hardly  realize  that  there 
is  a  military  occupation  of  the  city.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  a  few  companies  of  soldiers 
camped  on  the  hill-tops  a  mile  or  two  away, 
whose  tents  are  a  picturesque  feature  in  the 
landscape,  but  not  once  have  I  seen  them 
marching  through  the  streets  to  the  sound  of 
fife  and  drum,  or  even  heard  in  the  distance 
the  boom  of  the  sunrise  or  sunset  gun.  Surely 
peace  has  come,  and  come  to  stay. 

But  the  old  town  has  not  lost  its  interest 
because  of  the  sudden  stillness  that  has  come 
down  upon  it  and  wrapped  it  like  a  cloud. 
When  the  Captain  of  the  Port  took  me  on  a 
drive  over  the  hills,  from  which  we  looked 
down  upon  the  city,  I  did  not  discover  a  single 
neic  house,  nor  one  that  was  being  built!  Not 
a  sound  of  the  axe  or  the  hammer  broke  upon 
the  stillness  of  the  air.  The  old  Spanish  houses 
might  have  been  built  in  the  days  of  Columbus ! 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  a  fascination 
in  this  silence  and  solitude.  It  is  restful,  not 
only  to  the  eye,  but  to  the  mind,  to  see  some¬ 
thing  that  is  not  brand-new :  something  that 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  earth  itself,  that  has 
been  standing  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  and  that  will  perish  only  in  the  last 
conflagration.  In  our  country  we  have  almost 
no  antiquities.  The  only  town  that  I  can  re¬ 
call  as  after  the  pattern  of  Cienfuegos  is  Nan¬ 
tucket,  which  has  the  moss  of  centuries  upon 
it  so  that  it  seems  to  belong  to  a  pre-historic 
age,  and  the  “old  salts”  (a  few  of  whom  may 
still  be  seen  creeping  about  the  town,  sitting 
on  the  wharfs,  and  looking  off  upon  the  sea), 
might  easily  be  taken  for  antediluvians,  who 
sailed  with  Noah  in  the  Ark:  a  feeling  that 
has  come  to  me  more  than  once  as  I  have  been 
wandering  about  these  silent  and  almost  de¬ 
serted  streets. 

It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  be  old  and  an¬ 
other  to  be  dead,  and  neither  Nantucket  nor 
Cienfuegos  has  quite  given  up  the  ghost.  The 
Yankees  are  hard  to  kill,  and  so  are  the 
Spaniards— and  if  it  were  a  question  of  tenacity 
of  life  I  should  hardly  dare  to  wager  on  the 
sniierior  toughness  and  vitality  of  my  country¬ 
men.  It  is  not  a  question  of  battle — but  of  the 
battle  of  life,  which  is  to  be  won  by  patient 
industry  and  every  sort  of  sacrifice.  The  old 
adage  runs 

“  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise.” 
a  rule  which  our  farming  population,  the  best 
type  of  our  countrymen,  follow  with  religious 
care.  But  in  the  hours  of  labor,  the  Spaniards 
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exceed  ns,  for  while  they  follow  the  role  nothing,  for  he  sleeps  on  the  floor  of  his  em-  when  there  is  no  commerce  or  shipping  to  fill 
"early  to  rise,”  they  do  not  obey  the  other  of  ployer’s  counting  house :  in  that  hot  climate  he  it?  True,  there  is  not  now,  but  who  can  tell 
"early  to  bed,”  of  which  I  have  at  this  moment  needs  only  the  lightest  and  cheapest  clothing;  what  may  be  in  the  century  that  is  soon  to 
an  illustration  before  my  eyes.  In  our  hotel  I  and  in  the  tropics  the  cocoannt  and  other  trees  open?  The  more  I  study  the  map  the  more 
have  a  front  room  on  the  second  story,  so  that  furnish  almost  enough  for  his  food.”  What  Cuba  seems  to  me  an  island  of  immense  possi- 
from  my  window  I  look  across  the  street  into  remains  of  his  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  is  bilities.  This  harbor  is  a  part  of  the  Caribbean 
a  store  or  shop,  the  keeper  of  which  seems  put  carefully  aside  till  at  the  end  of  six  years  Sea,  which  lies  between  the  two  Americas, 
never  to  rest.  lam  an  early  riser,  but  I  can-  he  has  laid  up  a  thousand  dollars,  a  capital  North  America  and  South  America;  and  as 
not  draw  the  curtain  without  looking  into  his  sufficient  to  set  up  in  business  for  himself,  and  soon  as  a  canal  is  cut  through  Nicaragua,  or 
open  door,  and  there  the  light  burns  when  I  out  of  such  small  beginnings  have  grown  many  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  it  will  be  in 

retire  at  night.  When  does  the  man  sleep?  of  the  great  fortunes  of  Cuba.  How  many  almost  a  direct  line  between  the  Atlantic  and 

How  can  he  get  the  rest  needed  to  keep  him-  have  been  kept  through  the  war  I  do  not  know,  the  Pacific  Oceans,  and  in  the  very  track  along 
self  in  working  vigor?  I  can  only  explain  but  certainly  they  are  not  all  gone.  One  day  which  will  pass  back  and  forth  the  vast  com- 
it  by  supposing  that  he  takes  a  siesta  in  the  I  was  walking  through  the  streets  with  a  friend  merce  between  Western  Europe  and  Eastern 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  warmth  of  the  from  New  York,  who  stopped  for  a  moment  to  Asia.  The  more  this  is  developed,  the  greater 

sun  suggests  to  him  that  he  seek  his  pillow  see  an  old  acquaintance,  who  was  standing  be  will  be  the  valne  of  the  harbor  of  Cienfnegos, 

f- . - . -  - .  , —  _ behind  whose  sunny  heights  all  the  fleets  of 

>  •  the  world  may  lie  in  safety,  and  also  ‘‘the 

.  ^ ,  ships  of  Tarshish,  which  come  from  far, ’’and 

j  *  may  include  all  the  commerce  of  India  and 

I  -  China  and  Japan.  All,  all,  will  here  find  pro - 

:  '  ‘  ^  tection  from  the  hurricanes  and  cyclones  of  the 

i  Caribbean  Sea.  Then  it  may  be  seen  for  what 

!  purpose  of  good  to  all  nations  the  Ruler  of 

the  Seas  has  put  so  great  a  trust  into  the 
hands  of  the  American  people.  H.  M.  F. 


COPTKIOHT  1S*«,  CHAS.  SCRIHNIII’S  SONS  CIENFrEOOS.  „  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

Perhaps  the  latter  might  live,  at  least  some  of 

This  is  a  habit  so  universal  in  Spain  that  it  hind  the  counter,  and  might  have  been  a  clerk  them,  if  ranked  only  as  posts,  and  put  in  charge 
has  the  force  of  an  unwritten  law,  and  is  earning  his  two  hundred  dollars  a  year !  But  of  the  nearest  ‘  ‘  live  ”  church.  Ground  once 
obsen’ed  by  all  good  Spaniards,  as  if  it  were  as  we  walked  away  my  companion  said  that  held  should  not  be  ‘  ‘  abandoned,  ”  save  for  the 
indeed  a  part  of  their  religion.  It  is  more  his  acquaintance  was  engaged  in  buying  and  juQst  imperative  reasons. 

than  a  hundred  years  ago  since  the  siege  of  shipping  some  of  the  great  staples  of  Cuba,  _ _ 

Gibraltar  was  undertaken  by  the  combined  and  added,  "Hr  can  draw  his  check  for  a  hnn-  The  Presbytery  of  Erie  finds  that  its  country 

armies  of  France  and  Spain,  and  was  continued  drcd  thousand  dollars  any  ttay,”  congregations  are  not  doing  well,  indeed,  some 

over  three  years.  The  Spaniards  had  made  I  dwelt  on  this  point  because  the  war  is  of  them  are  falling  off  in  an  alarming  way, 
battering  so  tremendous  that  it  seemed  as  if  over,  and  henceforth  the  contest  will  be  not  while  the  urban  churches  show  a  gratifying 
they  would  batter  down  the  Rock  itself.  The  one  of  arms,  but  of  rivalry  in  business,  and  I  growth.  A  state  of  things  this,  that  needs 
roar  was  continued  day  and  night  save  from  for  one  am  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  Spaniards  both  looking  into  and  remedying.  The  strong 
noon  to  two  o'clock,  when  all  was  silent  as  the  can  not  only  fight  bravely  on  the  field  of  bat-  and  growing  churches  of  Presbytery  should 
grave.  This  interv'al  was  a  mystery  to  the  be-  tie,  but  in  the  broader  field  of  industry  and  of  have  a  care  for  the  weak,  and  seek  to  help  and 
sieged  until  it  was  afterwards  explained  by  the  commerce,  in  which  I  wish  them  all  success  encourage  them  in  every'  way. 

Spaniards  themselves.  These  two  hours  were  not  only  for  their  own  sakes  but  for  the  inter-  - 

sacred  to  the  siesta,  without  which  the  bravest  est  of  the  island,  and  for  all  parties,  of  which  The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  sends  up  an  im- 

officer  could  not  exist.  On  the  same  theory,  the  greatest  is  the  United  States.  portant  overture  to  the  General  Assembly 

no  doubt,  the  shopkeeper  whom  I  have  been  In  the  walks  about  Cienfuegos  there  is  not  asking  for  the  initiation  of  “some  plan  by 

watching  keeps  the  breath  of  life  in  his  body,  much  to  interest  a  stranger.  There  is  here,  which  ministers  desiring  a  change  of  field  and 

But  whatever  be  the  explanation,  his  long  pres-  as  in  every  Spanish  town  of  such  a  population,  vacant  churches  seeking  pastors  may,  in  a  sel  f- 
ence  in  his  store  shows  an  untiring  industry  one  square  that  is  a  center  for  the  general  respecting  manner,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
which  is  not  surpassed  by  the  Yankees  them-  rendezvous,  as  here  are  the  three  attractions  policy  of  Presbyterianism,  reach  the  end 
selves  who  follow  the  old  rule  of  “early  to  that  draw  the  Spanish  people:  the  Cathedral;  desired.”  We  venture  to  add  that  there  is 

bed”  as  well  as  “early  to  rise.  ”  the  chief  Club  of  the  city;  and  the  Theatre!  enough  in  these  quoted  six  lines  or  so  to  keep 

And  not  only  are  the  Spaniards  as  industri-  Apart  from  these  the  streets  are  dull.  But  every  delegate  of  both  orders  in  a  “brown 

ous  as  the  Yankees — working  from  morning  to  there  is  one  walk  of  which  I  am  never  tired,  study”  until  May  18th.  Let  them,  as  the 

night,  they  are  even  more  economical  in  the  it  is  that  along  the  wharves,  looking  out  upon  Scotch  sometimes  say,  “  lippen  to  it.  ”  Then  as 
spending  of  their  little  gains,  in  proof  of  which  the  bay.  One  afternoon  I  had  been  strolling  regards  the  Peoria  overture,  the  suggestion 
I  offer  what  I  confess  is  a  very  big  story,  but  up  and  down,  and  was  so  elated  by  the  scene,  from  Detroit  that  the  names  shall  be  handed  to 

which  I  tell  as  it  was  told  to  me;  for  Admiral  Sampson  had  just  steamed  in  with  the  Moderator  in  the  way  of  suggestion,  rather 

An  American  who  has  lived  in  Cnba  for  years  the  fleet  that  had  destroyed  that  of  Cervera,  than  in  more  obligatory  form,  is  a  good  one, 
till  he  knows  the  Spaniards  as  he  knows  his  that  I  spoke  of  the  harbor  in  a  patronizing  going  far  to  preserve  the  traditional  and  seemly 

own  countrymen,  tells  me  that  if  a  young  way,  when  I  was  snapped  up  by  an  officer  who  dignity  of  the  office  of  Moderator  of  the 

Spaniard  comes  from  the  old  country  to  make  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  who  spoke  as  G-eneral  Assembly. 

his  way  in  Cnba,  and  has  a  salary  of  two  hun-  one  who  knew  of  what  he  was  talking:  "It  is  - 

dred  dollars  a  year,  he  will  make  it  the  foundation  one  of  the  largest  harbors  in  the  world!”  This  The  Presbytery  of  Albany  reports  an  excel- 
of  success  in  life.  We  should  think  it  hardly  took  my  breath  away,  but  the  figures  quickly  lent  meeting.  Its  churches  have  contributed 
enough  to  keep  the  breath  in  his  body.  ‘ ‘  How  proved  it.  “It  is  fourteen  miles  long,  and  four  more  than  |2, 000  to  the  Boards  in  excess  of  last 
can  he  do  it?”  I  asked.  “He  will  live  on  ten  and  a  half  wide.”  This  was  spreading  it  out  year.  The  Presbytery  urged  its  churches  to  do 
dollars  a  year ! ”  was  the  answer.  “Nonsense!”  on  a  tremendous  scale,  that  made  other  har-  the  Lord’s  business  in  a  responsible  way  aud  to 
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“  A  STATEMENT  *'  FOR  THE  COMING 
ASSEMBLY. 

Some  delegates  and  many  private  members  of 
the  Church  are  looking  forward  with  a  degree 
of  apprehension  to  the  convening  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  While  the  feeling  is  less  acute 
than  it  may  have  been  in  former  years,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  exists. 

The  question  they  are  asking  is — What  is  be¬ 
fore  us  of  the  Presbyterian  Church?  Ts  our 
Assembly  to  be  the  scene  of  another  inquisition 
similar  to  that  at  Wa.shingtou  in  189.3  and  that 
at  Saratoga  in  1894?  Do  the  somewhat  new 
conditions  in  which  the  Church  finds  herself 
call  for  these  annual  plitckings  of  the  tares 
from  the  wheat,  lest  the  two  should  grow 
together  until  the  harvest?  Has  it  come  to 
this  that  the  Church  must  every  year  or  two 
make  an  example  of  some  bold  scholar  at  the 
front,  by  way  of  assuring  herself  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  her  soundness  in  the  faith,  and  at  the 
same  time  propitiating  those  warriors  of  hers 
who  love  not  only  the  truth,  but  love  to  fight 
for  it  “on  the  high  places  of  the  field”? 
These  warriors  make  a  “brave  sight” — but  yet 
a  sorrowful  one ! 

A  great  Church  like  the  Presbyterian  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  exert  a  mighty  enlightening  and  sav¬ 
ing  power  upon  all  within  its  fold,  whether 
learned  or  ignorant.  To  hold  that,  and  much 
more,  to  act  as  if  this  were  otheivvise,  is  disloy¬ 
alty  of  the  worst  type.  Its  language  is,  there  is 
no  longer  balm  in  Gilead,  no  fellowship  of  the 
saints,  no  obligations  of  love,  of  patience,  of 
service,  growing  out  of  Church  relations.  This 
is  a  heterodoxy  which  mno  very  deep,  for  it 
denies  the  essential  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  It 
hopes  nothing  and  believes  nothing  good  con¬ 
cerning  those  out  of  emphasis  with  itself  at 
any  point  in  the  Standards  of  the  Church. 

There  is  less  of  it  than  formerly — we  believe 
there  is  much  less,  and  hence  we  hope.  But 
even  in  the  early  nineties  there  were  men  in 
the  Church,  and  a  great  many  of  them,  who 
were  not  carried  off  their  feet  by  belligerent 
temper  and  excitement.  The  Cleveland  Con¬ 
ference  of  1893  showed  this.  At  that  Confer¬ 
ence  were  assembled  the  venerable  late  Dr.  R. 
W.  Patterson  of  Chicago,  Dr.  John  Paul  Egbert 
of  St.  Paul,  Dr.  Francis  Brown  of  New  York, 
Dr.  A.  S.  Fiske  of  Ithaca,  E.  E.  White  LL.  D. 
of  Columbus,  Dr.  Nelson  Millard  of  Rochester 
and  Dr.  H.  C.  Haydn  of  Cleveland.  It  was  a 
large  and  representative  gathering  and  its 
action  and  temper  were  profoundly  serious. 
At  the  close  of  its  sessions  a  printed  statement 
was  issued  and  circulated  throughout  the 
Church — a  statement  which  for  judicious  utter¬ 
ance,  temperate  feeling,  clear  apprehension  of 
the  issues,  has  hardly  been  paralleled  in  this 
generation.  Thought  and  knowledge  make 
rapid  strides  in  these  rapidly  moving  days, 
and  issues  have  somewhat  changed  in  six  years. 
But  the  same  principles  rule  now  that  ruled 
six  years  ago  and  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  recall 
at  this  juncture  the  statement  of  principles  then 
addressed  to  our  churches  by  men  so  widely 
venerated  as  Dr.  Patterson  and  others.  Two 
or  three  of  its  counts  seem  to  be  fraught  with 
even  added  weight  and  applicability  to  the 
present  situation: 
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A  ST.ATEMENT. 

We,  the  undersigned,  ministers  and  elders  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  being  seriously  concerned  in  view 
of  certain  facts  and  tendencies  in  our  Church, 
hereby  make  the  following  statement ; 

“First. — We  believe  that  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  has  no  right  to  impose  upon  the  Church 
new  doctrinal  statements  under  the  guise  of 
interpretation,  whether  by  deliverance  or 
through  judicial  process,  and  further  that  in¬ 
terpretation  of  doctrine  by  the  courts  of  the 
Church  ought  always  to  be  strictly  within  the 
letter  of  the  standards,  and  with  sacred  regard 
to  the  broad  and  generous  terms  of  the  reunion 
of  1870. 

“Second. — We  believe  that  the  most  scrupu¬ 
lous  care  should  be  used  in  all  trials  for  doc¬ 
trinal  divergencies  from  the  standards,  espe¬ 
cially  now  when  a  large  majority  of  the 
Presbyteries  have  expressed,  after  much 
deliberation,  their  dissatisfaction  with  our 
Confession  of  Faith  as  it  stands,  their  desire 
for  its  revision,  and  many  of  them,  their  desire 
for  a  new  creed.  *  *  * 

“Third. — We  believe  that  no  court  of  our 
Church  has  a  right  by  deliverance  or  resolu¬ 
tion  or  rebuke  or  otherwise,  to  seek  to  suppress 
respectful  action  by  judicatories  below  it,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  their  anxiety  and  apprehension  con¬ 
cerning  anything  in  the  Church  which  seems 
to  them  to  imperil  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  the  Church  or  of  any  of  its  members.  The 
right  of  petition  and  remonstrance  must  not  be 
denied  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
««***«»*** 

“Fifth. — We  believe  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  any  court  of  the  Church 
to  warn  honest  and  God-fearing  men  to  with¬ 
draw  themselves  from  its  ministry  or  eldership, 
because  they  cannot  accept,  as  binding  upon 
them,  interpretations  of  doctrines  which  are 
outside  the  letter  of  the  Confession,  and  which 
have  never  been  settled  by  the  sanction  of  the 
Presbyteries  in  any  legal  way.  This  method 
of  discipline,  by  withdrawal  enjoined  by  reso¬ 
lution  of  a  Church  court,  is  not  provided  for  in 
the  Book  of  Discipline.  Such  warning  carries 
no  obligation  of  obedience. 

“Sixth. — We  believe  that  our  Church  is 
broad  enough  and  strong  enough  to  abide  by 
the  spirit  of  the  compact  of  reunion,  and  to 
embrace  in  its  communion  and  its  ministry  all 
forms  and  schools  of  reverent  scholarship 
which  accept  the  essential  and  necessary  arti¬ 
cles  of  our  common  faith,  acknowledging  the 
Lord  Jesus  as  divine  Master  and  Saviour,  and 
the  Bible  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practice. 

“Seventh. — We  call  upon  all  Presbyterians 
to  stand  together  in  defense  of  reasonable  lib¬ 
erty  of  opinion  in  the  Church,  and  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  individual  members, 
wherever  assailed,  and  we  heartily  approve  of 
the  protest  of  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  Dr.S.  J.Nic- 
colls,  and  eighty-three  others  at  the  last 
General  Assembly. 

“Eighth. — We  do  most  urgently  counsel  our 
brethren  who  may  be  perplexed  concerning 
their  duty,  to  abide  in  the  communion  and 
service  of  the  Church,  assured  that,  in  so 
doing,  they  remain  well  within  their  Consti¬ 
tutional  rights. 

“Finally,  only  a  profound  sense  of  the  peril 
that  now  besets  our  Church  has  led  us  to  make 
this  declaration  of  what  seems  to  us  funda¬ 
mental  principles. 

‘  ‘  In  behalf  of  the  Conference  held  in  Calvary 
Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland,  O.,  Novem¬ 
ber  8-9,  1893. 

(Signed)  Hiram  C.  Haydn,  Chairman. 

Thomas  C.  Hall,  Secretary.  ’  ’ 

ST.  JAMES  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  AND 
ITS  WORK  IN  “LITTLE  AFRICA”. 

For  many  years  the  great  center  for  our  col¬ 
ored  people  in  this  city  was  the  Bleecker  and 
Thompson  streets  district,  but  a  striking  change 
has  been  made.  Before  the  reformation  which 
was  begun  by  Dr.  Parkhnrst  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  colored  people  to  get  domiciles 
in  the  district  west  of  Sixth  avenue  and  be¬ 
tween  Twenty-sixth  and  Fifty-second  streets. 
This  wonderful  reformation  caused  many 
undesirable  people  to  move  out  of  this  district, 
and  the  houses  made  •  vacant  by  this  exodus 
were  thrown  open  to  respectable  colored  people. 
From  the  Bleecker  and  Thompson  streets  dis¬ 
trict  they  came  in  large  numbers ;  to  a  very 
great  degree  the  character  of  the  neighborhood 
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is  changed,  and  instead  of  the  old  “Tender¬ 
loin”  we  have  “Litle  Africa.”  The  attention 
of  the  Presbytery  was  called  to  the"'  new  mis¬ 
sion  field.  It  was  found  upon  investigation 
that  there  was  not  a  church  of  any  denomina¬ 
tion  for  the  colored  people  between  Twenty- 
sixth  and  Fifty-second  streets.  A  small  hall  at 
108  West  Thirty-second  street  was  immediately 
rented  and  a  mission  work  begun.  In  1895 
this  mission  was  organized  by  Presbytery  into 
the  St.  Janies  Church.  The  hall  had  a  seating 
capacity  of  only  110.  The  mission  soon  out¬ 
grew  the  hall  and  another  place  had  to  be 
sought.  In  number  213,  the  same  street,  an¬ 
other  hall  was  found,  but  it  is  in  the  same 
building  with  a  stable,  the  ventilation  is  poor, 
and  the  rent  is  high ! 

Even  under  these  conditions  the  church  has 
grown  steadily  both  in  favor  with  God  and 
man.  The  church  has  a  communicant  member¬ 
ship  of  115,  a  congregational  membership  of 
2.50,  a  Sunday-school  of  125,  and  a  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  of  28  active  members.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  now  closing  the  church  contributed 
to  every  one  of  the  Mission  Boards,  supported 
a  student  in  the  Hains  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  of  Augusta,  Ga. ,  and  contributed 
towards  its  own  support  an  average  of  Si  25  per 
month. 

But  to  continue  to  do  this  work  effectively 
a  suitable  church  building  is  needed  and  must 
be  had.  The  church  and  its  friends  decided  in 
1898  to  raise  S50,000  to  purchase  lots  and  to 
erect  an  house  of  the  Lord  for  these  people. 
This  effort  has  already  met  with  favor.  A 
lady  has  given  S10,0(X)  conditioned  upon  the 
entire  amount  being  raised,  a  gentleman  and 
his  wife  have  just  given  S500  each,  and 
several  minor  gifts  have  been  received,  all  of 
which  amount  to  about  S13,()00. 

The  continuous  oppression  of  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  South  is  forcing  them  to  come  to 
New  N'ork  in  large  numbers,  and  they  invaria¬ 
bly  settle  in  ‘  ‘  Little  Africa.  ’  ’  These  people 
must  not  be  suffered  to  remain  at  our  very 
doors  without  the  Gospel,  which  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  the  saving  of  their  souls,  our 
homes  and  our  countiy. 

Only  a  well  ordered  and  equipped  church 
edifice  can  furnish  them  and  their  children 
these  means  of  grace.  Contributions  may  be 
sent  to  Constant  A.  Andrews  Esq. ,  t>33  Madison 
avenue,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Fund. 

COMITY,  SIAM,  AND  OUR  MISSION  TO  THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

By  the  transfer  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Rodgers 
from  Brazil  to  Manila,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  Rev.  D.  S.  Hibbard  of  Kansas,  who  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  on  April  4,  1899,  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  has  established  a  Presby¬ 
terian  Mission  in  the  Philippines.  Has  this 
been  wise?  Has  it  been  right? 

Some  have  questioned  whether  it  has  been 
either  wise  or  right.  Setting  aside  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  who  are  unsympathetic 
toward  all  Christian  expansion,  there  remain 
two  classes  who  look  upon  this  action  with 
doubt.  First  among  these  are  earnest  mission¬ 
aries  who  are  anxious  for  enlargement  or  bet¬ 
ter  support  in  the  missions  already  established, 
and  friends  of  missions  at  home  who  have 
heard  the  strong  appeals  from  the  old  missions ; 
and  second  are  those  who  have  built  high 
hopes  upon  the  opportunities  afforded  by  our 
new  dependencies  for  the  application  of  that 
principle  of  Christian  comity  which  our  Church 
has  of  late  been  strongly  advocating. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  founding  this 
mission  the  Board  believes  itself  to  be  pursuing 
the  only  course  compatible  with  fidelity  to 
the  trust  it  holds.  No  declaration  of  the  last 
General  Assembly  was  more  heartily  received 
than  the  words  of  the  report  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Foreign  Missions,  read  by  Dr. 
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Pentecost,  adTOcating  the  occupation  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  moral  judgment  of 
the  Church  demanded  au^immediate  recogni¬ 
tion  ’  of  our  Christian  responsibilities  to  the 
people  of  the  Philippines.  It  refused  to  be 
<iuieted  by  the  plea^that^the'^opportunities  of 
missions  already  established  had  not  been 
fully  improved.  The  Boardlhas  not  gone  faster 
than  the  conscience  of  the  Church  has  impelled 
it,  in  recognizing  the  religious  need  of  the 
Phillippines  and  the  obligation  that  lies  upon 
American  Christianity  to  supply  that  need. 

The  Presbyterian  ,Chnrch*is^  not,  however, 
the  only  one  in  this  country,  and’it  still  remains 
for  the  Board  to  justify  itself  to  that  class  who 
plead  for  the  better  support  of  existing  missions 
before  new  ones  are  undertaken.  This  plea 
comes  with  special  importuiiity^from  those  who 
are  interested  in  Siam.  [By  anTagreement  in 
some  cases  tacit  and*in  some’,  expressed  the 
evangelization  of  Siam  has  been  given  over  en¬ 
tirely  into  the  hands  of  American  Presby¬ 
terians.  No  Protestanf^Church  *'of  fany  other 
country  and  no  American  Church  except  our 
own  sends  missionaries  there.  JAll  students 
of  missions  know  of  the\remarkable  respon¬ 
siveness  of  the  ^Siamese,  especially  of  the 
people  of  Laos,' to  the  teachings  of  mission¬ 
aries.  An  opportunity  almost  unpar¬ 
alleled  opens  before  our  missionaries 
in  Laos.  It  will  never  be  forgotten 
how  the  saintly  Arthur  Mitchell  spent 
himself  in  efforts  to  put  this  mission 
on  an  adequate  basis.  And  yet  how 
small  a  part  of  the  country,  as  the 
map  shows,  has  been  even  touched  by 
our  missions!  Little  wonder,  then, 
that  friends  of  the  Laos  Mission  cry 
out  against  occupying  new  ground 
when  so  small  a  part  of  our  moral 
obligation  to  this  country  has  been 
discharged. 

Yet  to  this  outcry  our  Board  re¬ 
plies,  and  we  believe  that  it  replies 
justly,  that  there  is  more  involved  in 
the  question  than  the  needs  or  even 
the  promise  of  any  one  field. 

Every  cause  must  be  fed  with  fresh 
impulses.  New  opportunities  cannot 
be  laid  on  the  shelf  to  grow  stale 
while  the  oncoming  energies  and  life 
of  men  are  constrained  to  compress 
them.selves  within  the  limits  and 
forms  of  past  endeavor.  There  is  a 
real  duty  to  all  that  has  been  under¬ 
taken  and  is  yet  incomplete;  but 
there  is  a  duty  as  real  to  begin  new 
works  and  project  larger  plans.  We 
must  hand  on  new  incompletenesses 
to  the  future,  as  we  receive  old  ones 
from  the  past.  It  might  have  been 
urged  fifteen  years  ago  that  the  Korea 
Mission  should  not  be  established ; 
that  all  that  the  Church  could  give 
,  was  required  to  develop  work  already 
undertaken.  Such  arguments,  if 
they  had  prevailed,  would  have  cost  our  Church 
the  most  splendid  results  thus  far  attained  in  her 
missionary  history.  There  is  an'inner  strategy 
which  may  make  it  wise  to  curtail  and  restrict 
in  old  missions,  as  the  husbandman  prunes  and 
cuts  about  a  tree  and  lops  off  its  banches.  It 
should  be  with  a  view  to  ultimate  expansion, 
and  such  a  course  supplies  no  palliation  of  the 
Church’s  sin  in  throttling  the  activities  of 
the  missionaries ;  but  adequate  justification  is 
found  here  for  the  Board’s  reducing  at  times 
the  appropriations  for  some  fields,  that  more 
may  be  done  for  others,  or  that  something  may 
be  done  for  the  neglected  and  destitute. 

It  could  be  earnestly  wished  that  all  the 
missions  of  our  Church  were  given  adequate 
support.  The  Church  is  well  able  to  support 
them  all  without  even  abating  her  self-indul¬ 
gences.  How  much  more  than  able  if  she  were 


drinking  of  the  cup  of  which  Christ  drank  and  constitute  our  Board  could  not  have  controlled, 
were  baptized  with  the  baptism  with  which  he  That  they  feel  themselves  abundantly  capable 
was  baptized !  of  controlling  them  is  evident  from  their  argn- 

Bnt  when  the  plea  of  the  older  missions  of  ment  that  there  is  nothing  in  their  occupation 
the  Church  is  thus  answered,  it  still  remains  of  the  Philippines  to  prevent  their  combining 
for  the  Board  to  explain  why  this  opportunity  with  other  denominations,  which  may  subse- 
should  not  have  been  seized  to  establish  an  quently  follow  them,  in  the  erection  of  a  united 
Interdenominational  Mission  to  the  Philippines.  Church.  They  assert,  indeed,  that  the  denom- 
Isever,  it  would  seem,  was  a  better  opportu-  inational  bias  of  the  converts  of  a  Presbyterian 
nity  open  to  any  church  for  carrying  out  prin-  Mission  is  so  slight  as  to  constitute  no  barrier 
ciples  it  has  strongly  advocated  than  was  to  any  movement  toward  unity,  and  say  that 
opened  to  our  Church  this  year.  The  Home  any  such  movement,  though  it  may  not  originate 
Board  has  missed  its  opportunity  in  Cuba  and  with,  will  always  be  instantly  welcomed  by,  a 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Foreign  Board  in  the  mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  which  is 
Philippines.  Not,  we  must  believe,  because  of  representative  of  her  spirit.  And  so  they  still 
any  lack  of  good  intent,  but  rather  from  an  in-  give  us  room  to  hope — with  some  doubtfulness 
adequate  apprehension  of  all  that  is  involved  — that  Christian  comity  may  yet  be  reached  in 
in  the  case.  It  is  true,  as  the  Board  urges,  that,  the  Philippines. 


comity  would  require  a  special  interdenomina¬ 
tional  society  and  increased  cost  of  administra¬ 
tion  ;  but  this  can  hardly  have  been  unforeseen 
when  comity  was  so  strongly  urged  by  promi¬ 
nent  members  of  our  Boards  a  few  months  ago. 
It  is  true,  as  the  Board  urges,  that  funds  have 
been  specially  contributed  for  this  mission 
which  are  not  available  for  any  other  purpose. 
But,  not  to  ask  whether  it  is  good  economy  to 
accept  funds  for  beginning  a  work  which  can- 
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not  be  carried  far  unless  further  contributions 
can  be  secured,  it  still  remains  for  the  Board 
to  show  why  it  should  not  refuse  funds,  the 
acceptance  of  which  compel  it  to  recede  from 
a  principle  which  for  some  time  it  has  been 
stoutly  maintaining.  It  is  true  that  as  yet  no 
other  Church  Board  has  actually  entered  the 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

There  remain  but  four  days  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
the  Foreign  Board.  The  books  close  the  morning 
of  May  1st.  During  these  days  ^3,423.49  must  be 
received  or  there  will  be  another  debt.  This 
is  the  ojpjrtunity  of  the  friends  of  this  work, 
and  a  prompt  remittance  of  gifts  large  and 
small  during  Thursday,  Fri<lay  and  Saturday 
will  save  the  work  from  further  retrenchment, 
and  enable  the  Board  to  send  cheering  news  to 
the  workers  abroad.  To  them  the  debt  would 
be  di.sappointing  and  disheartening.  On  April 
1st  the  deficit  was  if2o2,534.44.  Since  then 
gifts  of  individual  contributors  have  redne-ed 
this  amount  to  that  stated  above.  If  others 
will  contribute  with  equal  liberality  during  the 
next  four  days  the  Board  may  be  able  to  render 
its  report  to  tlie  Assembly  free  from  debt. 

A  “Men’s  Industrial  Home’’  is  to  be  erected 
in  Newark.  New  Jersey,  as  a  fitting  memorial 
of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Ch'ment  French,  D.  D. ,  long 
jiastor  of  the  Park  Presbyterian  Church  of  that 
city.  The  plan  is  to  raise  the  sum  of  150,000, 
by  ten  dollar  stock  certificates,  and  it  is  heartily 
favored,  among  other  organizations,  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  Christian  Endeavor  Union,  of 
which  Dr.  French  was  long  Prt'sident.  He 
was  also  the  founder  of  the  present  Newark 
Industrial  Home.  The  esteem  felt  for  him  is 
very  real,  as  well  outside  of  his  large  congre¬ 
gation  as  within  it. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Mynderse  Herrick  will  be 
installed  pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  Church, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.,  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
April  2Hth  of  the  current  week.  The  ser¬ 
mon.  and  the  charge  to  the  Pastor,  will  be 
given  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Riggs,  DD.,  and  Prof.  N. 
S.  Hoyt,  D.  D.,  respectively,  of  Auburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  The  Address  to  the  People 
will  be  by  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt,  of  Campbell, 
N.  Y.,  pastor-at-large. 

Mrs.  J.  Mitchell  Tyng  will  give  an  interest- 
1  ing  lecture  at  the  Chelsea  222  West  23d 
y  Street,  on  Friday  of  this  week  (the  28th),  at 
3  P.  M.  The  subject  is  the  French  Chateau 
Country  and  the  Coronation  of  Wilhelmina 
Queen  of  Holland.  Mrs.  Tyng  had  unusual 
opportunities  for  observing  this  ceremony. 
The  ticket  is  |1.  The  lecture  will  be  illus¬ 
trated  with  stereopticon  pictures. 


At  a  drawing-room  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
National  Sabbath  Alliance  last  week  the  Rev. 


field  (though  at  least  two  others  have  signified  Thomas  C  Hall  DD.  urged  the  members  to 
their  purpose  of  doing  sa  )  Still  it  remains  for  take  a  high  stand  about  Sabbath  Keeping.  He 
the  Board  to  show  why,  having  an  open  field  appealed  for  the  Sabbath  as  a  Day  of  Privilege, 
and  a  beginning  of  funds,  it  should  not  have  and  urged  his  hearers  not  to  compell  others 
entered  that  field  not  for  the  denomination  but  through  thoughtlessness  to  forego  their  privil- 
for  the  principle,  holding  the  ground  as  it  were  ege.  At  present  many  children  of  church  mem- 
in  trust  for  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philip-  bers  go  to  Sabbath  School,  and  returning  home, 
pines  some  time  soon  to  be  founded.  find  their  parents  gone  to  church,  and  amuse 

That  there  would  have  been  difficulties  in  themselves  in  any  way  they  please,  often  for- 
such  a  course  is  certain.  We  do  not  believe  getting  the  sacred  character  of  the  day.  The 
that  they  would  have  been  such  as  a  wise,  en-  parents’  duty  of  making  the  day  a  blessed  one 
lightened  and  judicious  body  of  men  such  as  for  their  children  is  too  often  forgotten. 
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St.  Louis  is  emulating  Brooklyn  in  its  May 
Sabbath-school  Festival.  It  is  expected  that 
all  the  Protestant  schools  in  that  city  will 
appear  at  the  Fair  Grounds  on  May  6th  next. 
Among  the  special  features  of  the  occasion  will 
be  a  chorus  of  ten  thousand  voices,  and  a  parade 
through  the  down-town  streets,  the  younger 
children  in  wagons.  It  occurs  to  us  that 
Brooklyn  lies,  in  good  part,  just  across  the  river 
opposite  down-town  Manhattan,  and  might 
thus  undertake  a  similar  evangel  through  Wall 
Street!  That  they  would  be  well  received  by 
the  money  changers  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
old  Trinity  might  st*rv’e  as  their  ultimate  point. 

The  installation  of  Dr.  S.  M.  Hamilton  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Englewood,  N.  J. 
is  set  down  for  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  2. 
Particulars  a.s  to  the  service  will  be  found  in 
the  report  from  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City 
on  another  page.  The  occasion  will  be  one  of 
mingled  sadness  and  joy  to  a  great  congrega¬ 
tion.  It  was  here  that  the  late  beloved  Henr>’ 
M.  Booth,  President  of  the  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary,  exercised  his  misistry. 


1»R.  (HARLES  CTTHRERT  HALL. 

With  true  Christian  courage  Dr.  Cuthbert 
Hall  assumed  the  Presidency  of  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  a  time  when  it  was  under 
the  ban  of  the  General  Assembly.  But  he  has 
risen  to  the  occasion  even  beyond  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  his  closest  friends,  and  to  the  surprise 
of  many  who  have  stood  somewhat  apart  from 
the  work  and  influence  of  this  well-known  the¬ 
ological  institution.  He  has  been  “broad”  in 
his  sympathies,  but  he  has  never  departed  from 
the  truest  standard  of  evangelical  truth.  That 
he  has  increased  the  usefulness  of  the  School, 
and  has  earned  the  confidence  of  thoughtful 
men,  is  evident  from  the  position  which  Union 
Seminary  now  occupies. 

Although  not  unknown  to  the  public  Dr.  Hall 
came  to  the  Seminary  as  its  President  with  no 
special  training  or  preparation  for  so  important 
a  position,  for  he  was  the  popular  pastor  of  a 
large  and  influential  church  in  Brooklyn.  Still 
he  had  the  most  essential  preparation  for  such 
an  important  position,  in  a  thorough  educa¬ 
tional  equipment.  As  a  youth  he  was  privately 
instructed  at  the  home  of  his  father,  at  New 
Windsor  on  the  Hudson.  Thus  with  a  care¬ 
fully  trained  character  he  entered  Williams 
College  on  his  sixteenth  birthday,  and  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1872,  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  It  was  his  earliest  ambition  to  become 
a  minister,  but  the  loss  of  his  voice,  after  en¬ 
tering  college,  somewhat  discouraged  him. 
But  having  recovered  the  use  of  his  voice  he 
decided  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  and  with 
this  end  in  view  he  entered  the  seminary  of 
which  he  is  now  President,  in  October,  1872. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  great  Dr. 
Johnson  that  “the  use  of  travel  is  to  regulate 
imagination  to  reality,  and  instead  of  thinking 
how  things  may  be,  to  see  them  how  they  are.  ’  ’ 
And  with  this  object  Mr.  Hall,  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  course  at  the  Seminary,  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  spent  two  years  in  Great  Britain, 
studying  at  the  Presbyterian  College,  London, 
and  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  he  was  or¬ 
dained  pastor  of  the  Union  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  But  it  was  natural  that 
one  so  thoroughly  equipped  should  soon  find 
a  larger  sphere  of  influence,  and  on  May  10, 
1877,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  being  then  only 
twenty-five  years  old.  As  pastor  of  this  church, 
Mr.  Hall  manifested  a  singular  degree  of  ear¬ 
nestness  and  intellectual  ability,  so  that  even  in 
the  “City  of  Churches”  he  occupied  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  popular  and  attractive  preacher.  He 
also  gave  careful  attention  to  the  musical  part 
of  his  church  services,  and  with  the  help  of 


Professor  Lazar  compiled  the  Evangelical 
Hymnal,  a  work  of  considerable  merit.  It  has 
six  hundred  and  thirteen  hymns,  and  shows 
that  broad  catholicity  and  evangelical  spirit 
which  is^known  to  characterize  the  President 
of  Union  Seminary.  The  last  hymn  of  the  col¬ 
lection  is  the  “Te  Denm”  set  to  mnsic,  a  cir- 
cnmstance  of  itself  by  no  means  remarkable. 
But  when  we  remember  that  less  than  half  a 
century  ago  singing  of  the  “Te  Denm”  in  the 
parish  of  Old  Trinity,  New  York,  was  regarded 
as  Romish,  and  that  it  is  not  very  long  since 
chants  were  prohibited  in  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  Dr.  Cuthbert  Hall’s  compilation  of  pro¬ 
cessional  hymns  and  chants,  including  the  Te 
Denm,  is  an  indication  of  a  refreshing  growth 
in  liberality.  I  should  add  that  Dr.  Hall  is 
chaplain  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists, 
and  I  have  now  before  me  an  order  of  service 
compiled  either  by  or  with  the  endorsement  of 
Dr.  Hall  for  the  fourth  public  serv’ice  of  the 
Guild  in  Calvary  Episcopal  Church,  New  York. 

In  1889 jhe  University  of  New  York  conferred 
on  Mr.  Hall  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity. 
At  that  time  he  was  known  only  as  a  gifted 
pastor,  and  not  as  an  educationist.  During  his 
Brooklyn  pastorate,  in  1894,  he  was  elected  to 
the  chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  The¬ 
ology  at  Andover,  but  at  the  earnest  solicita¬ 
tion  of  his  congregation  he  was  induced  to  de¬ 
cline  the  honor.  But  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  Carew  Lecturer  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Hartford,  and  then  delivered  his 
admirable  lectures  on  ‘  ‘  Qualifications  for  Min¬ 
isterial  Power.  ’  ’  It  was  probably  the  admira¬ 
ble  trend  and  spirit  of  these  lectures  which  first 
indicated  Dr.  Hall’s  fitness  for  the  position  of 
head  of  an  institution  for  the  training  of  min¬ 
isters.  These  lectures  are  full  of  good  things. 
There  are  many  books  on  the  qualifications  of 
the  minister,  from  that  of  Mr.  Bridges  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  that  by  Dr.  Crosby  in  this  country,  but 
Dr.  Hall,  in  my  opinion,  speaks  more  to  the 
point  than  any  of  them.  I  cannot  dwell  at  any 
length  on  these  six  valuable  lectures,  but  I  can 
commend  them  to  ministers  of  every  school  of 
thought.  In  opening  the  volume  my  eye  rests 
upon  the  chapter  on  Submission  to  Moods. 
“Moods  change  with  wind  and  weather,  with 
variations  of  environment,  with  fluctuation, 
with  lights  and  shadows  over  the  spiritual  life. 
They  obey  no  law  but  that  of  impulse.  The 
poet  and  the  artist  may  consent  to  be  governed 
by  them,  to  weave  the  song  or  wield  the  brush 
only  through  the  brief  and  fitful  sunlight  of 
some  mood  of  glory.  But  in  the  hour  when 
the  minister  consents  to  be  ruled  by  his  moods 
he  is  intellectually  lost.  ’  ’ 

It  is  not  very  long  since  that  a  committee  of 
inquiry  reported  of  a  certain  city  pastor  that 
he  was  on  the  whole  orthodox,  but  “subject  to 
moods !  ’  ’  Dr.  Hall  tells  us  that  the  safeguards 
against  that  mental  seclusion  which  gives  rise 
to  these  “moods”  are  fellowship  with  nature, 
fellowship  with  affairs  and  fellowship  with 
people. 

Dr.  Hall  is  not  a  voluminous  writer,  but 
everything  that  has  emanated  from  his  pen  is 
thoughtful,  spiritual  and  indicates  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  calm,  scholarly  and  well  trained  mind. 
Among  his  earliest  productions  is  a  volume 
of  discourses  entitled,  “Into  His  Marvellous 
Light.  ’  ’  These  sermons  are  called  ‘  ‘  studies  in 
life  and  belief,  ’  ’  and  are  excellent  in  thought 
and  diction.  They  may  well  find  a  place  in 
every  Christian  family.  I  find  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  smaller  work  entitled.  The  Children, 
the  Church  and  the  Communion. 

In  his  Gospel  of  the  Divine  Sacrifice,  a  Study 
in  Evangelical  Belief,  with  some  Conclusion 
Touching  Life,  Dr.  Hall  deals  with  a  subject 
which  a  century  and  a  half  ago  (in  the  days  of 
Whitfield  and  Wesley,  for  example)  would 
have  aroused  considerable  discussion.  There 
are  chapters  on  The  Extent  of  the  Atonement 


and  the  Sovereignty  of  God,  a  perusal  of  which 
will  give  the  reader  a  knowledge  of  Dr.  Hall’s 
position  with  regard  to  evangelical  truth. 

In  an  address  which  Dr.  Hall  delivered  in 
Chicago,  in  October  last,  on  Some  Essential 
Elements  of  the  True  Academic  Spirit,  he  says 
“reverence  for  the  truth  brings  teachable¬ 
ness,”  and  that  it  is  weakness  for  him  who 
bears  the  name  of  scholar  to  stand  behind  the 
entrenchment  of  his  own  opinion.  And  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  if  the  President  of 
Union  Seminary  must  be  classed  among  the 
“broad  and  liberal”  it  is  simply  because  he  be¬ 
lieves  firmly  in  the  necessity  of  teachableness 
as  the  truest  evidence  of  scholarship,  and  not 
because  he  has  allied  himself  with  the  Philis¬ 
tines. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  cursory  sketch  without 
referring  to  an  address  of  Dr.  Hall’s,  delivered 
at  Chicago,  on  The  Christian  Idea  of  Patriot¬ 
ism.  Quoting  the  words  of  Admiral  Dewey, 
as  he  looked  on  the  American  flag  floating  over 
Manila,  “May  it  float  there  forever  and  for¬ 
ever,  ’  ’  Dr.  Hall  says  he  is  anxious  to  see  this 
important  group  of  islands  retained  for  the 
permanent  possession  of  the  United  States,  be¬ 
cause  he  believes  that  they  have  been  commit¬ 
ted  to  America  as  a  sacred  stewardship,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  country  to  do  for  the 
Philippines  what  Christian  England  has  under¬ 
taken  to  do  for  the  complex  and  populous 
provinces  of  India. 

Dr.  Hall  is  now  in  the  very  prime  of  life, 
having  just  entered  upon  his  forty-seventh 
year,  and  it  is  likely  that,  in  God’s  good  Provi¬ 
dence,  he  may  be  spared  to  be  a  great  influence 
for  good  both  to  his  church  and  country.  Z. 


PER.S0>'ALS. 

The  Rev.  Edward  D.  Vance  of  Erie,  Pa.,  re¬ 
cently  and  successfully  engaged  in  Bible  distri¬ 
bution  and  house-to-house  evangelism,  has  been 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Boston. 

The  Rev.  Harry  C.  Schuler  of  Chemung  Pres¬ 
bytery  has  been  accepted  by  our  Foreign  Board 
for  missionary  work,  on  the  basis  of  his  raising 
his  own  support.  But  happily  the  Chemung 
churches  are  proposing  to  undertake  this  for 
him.  He  has  recently  labored  as  an  evangelist 
in  Tyrone,  Weston  and  Pine  Grove  with  large 
results. 

The  Rev.  E.  S.  Scott,  who  has  supplied  the 
pulpit  of  Reedsburg,  Wis.,  since  November, 
received  a  unanimous  call  to  the  pastorate  of 
that  church.  Dr.  Scott  is  one  of  those  who 
escaped  from  Libby  Prison  by  crawling  through 
the  famous  “Colonel  Rose  Tunnel,”  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  the  Union  lines. 

The  Rev.  George  E.  Thompson  has  been  re¬ 
leased  from  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Avenue 
Church  of  Detroit  and  dismissed  to  Dayton 
Presbytery  to  accept  a  call  to  Hamilton,  O. 

The  Rev.  James  D.  Paxton,  late  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  House  of 
Hope  Church,  St.  Paul,  and  will  probably  be 
installed  during  some  interval  of  the  sessions 
of  the  coming  Assembly.  His  father,  now  of 
Princeton,  who  was  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1880,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  will  prob¬ 
ably  take  part  in  the  services.  The  House  of 
Hope  Church  has, according  to  the  last  Minutes, 
976  members,  and  as  many  Sunday-school 
scholars. 

The  Rev.  G.  D.  Miller  of  Wausau  and  Elder 
H.  Swezey  of  Batavia  were  elected  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Genesee. 

Hudson  Presbytery  has  elected  the  Revs. 
Charles  Beattie  D.D.  of  Middletown  and  John 
H.  Thompson  of  Goodwill,  together  with  Hon. 
Augustus  Denniston  of  Washingtonville  and 
William  H.  Puff  of  Scotchtown ,  as  Commission¬ 
ers  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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THE  FOCTIOX  OF  CHURCH  TRUSTEES.  and  the  views  which  maintain  as  to  what  are  quent  reports  to  the  congregation,  and  they 
Henry  A.  Stimson  D.D.  and  what  are  not  their  particular  responsibili-  feel  consequently  an  undue  personal  burden 

Men  are  sometimes  judged  harshly,  when  it  ties.  They  are  men  generally  selected  because  when  critical  conditions  arise.  If  nnder  snch 
is  the  system  under  which  they  live  that  is  of  their  financial  standing  and  their  business  circumstances  it  could  be  understood  that  their 
at  fault.  Men  make  the  law,  but  the  law  also  experience.  It  sometimes  falls  out  for  this  chief  function  is  to  give  to  the  congregation 
does  not  a  little  in  making  men.  Though  the  reason  that  there  are  among  them  those  who  the  benefit  of  their  business  judgment  and  their 
law  has  now  been  radically  changed,  until  re-  justify  themselves  in  accepting  office  without  advice  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  leaving 
cently  trustees  were  given  great  responsibili-  any  intention  of  giving  thought  or  care  to  their  the  congregation  to  accept  the  responsibility 
ties  and  endowed  with  extensive  and  arbitrary  duties.  We  do  not  seem  to  have  reached  the  of  important  decisions,  and  to  find  the  money 
power.  They  Uad  practical  control  of  the  condition  which  has  been  lately  found  to  main-  with  which  they  are  to  be  carried  out,  their 
church  edifice  as  well  as  of  church  finances,  tain  in  England,  where  noble  lords  have  been  own  position  would  be  easier  and  the  chnrches 
The  effect  of  conditions  created  by  law  is  often  charged  with  accepting  positions  on  boards  would  be  far  stronger.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  be  seen  long  after  the  law  is  repealed.  The  having  commercial,  political  and  even  philan-  trustees  are  most  apt  to  pass  upon  these  qnes- 
control  of  the  purse  has  in  all  relations  of  life  thropic  relations,  for  a  consideration ;  but  it  is  tious  from  the  standpoint  of  their  individual 
been  the  fruitful  source  of  absolutism ;  it  takes  by  no  means  uncommon  to  have  men  give  the  condition  or  their  personal  feelings.  If,  for 
but  slight  additional  legal  authorization  to  use  of  their  names  and  take  positions  concern-  example,  a  trustee  feels  himself  poor,  he  judges 
make  this  influence  arbitrary  and  destructive,  ing  which  they  mean  to  accept  no  responsibil-  that  the  church  is  unable  to  do  more  than  it  is 
Though  our  laws  have  now  restored  power  to  ity  and  perform  no  duty.  As  a  rule,  whether  doing  and  ought  not  to  undertake  any  increased 
the  Church  itself  and  to  the  congregation,  members  of  the  church  or  not,  the  trustees  expenditure.  And  the  presence  of  one  or  two 
where  it  properly  belongs,  men  do  not  easily  are  well-disposed  gentlemen,  always  rejoicing  men  in  this  condition  on  any  board  will  gen- 
give  up  authority  or  readily  change  their  in  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  peace  loving,  erally  determine  its  action.  The  situation  is 
temper  and  methods.  If  therefore,  we  are  not  helpful  to  the  minister  and  quick  to  take  pride  not  different  when  individual  trustees  feel  that 
to  be  unjust,  ^we  must  exercise  patience  and  be  in  his  success.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  will  be  expected  to  furnish  most  of  the 
moderate  in  criticism.  We  are  in  a  transition  their  duties  are  so  light  as  to  lead  them  to  money  that  is  needed.  Bnt  if  the  trustees 
period.  The  tremendous  changes  that  are  going  think  they  are  unimportant.  Under  these  could  realize  that  their  function  is  performed 
on  in  the  business  world  about  us  are  having  conditions,  it  not  uncommonly  happens  that  when  they  have  given  full  information  as  to 
powerful'effect  both  upon  the  spiritual  life  of  such  work  as  is  to  be  done  falls  into  the  hands  the  facts,  formulated  their  careful  judgment, 
the  community  and  upon  the  organic  life  of  of  one  or  two  men,  who  very  easily  and  often  and  laid  it  before  the  church,  and  that  they 
the  churches.  There  is  grateful  evidence  that  all  unconsciously  come  to  a.ssume  unwarranted  have  then  only  to  wait  to  know  what  the 
the  community  is  awakening  to  a  revived  sense  authority,  and  when  things  are  not  going  right,  church  thinks  wise  under  the  circumstances, 
of  the  importance  of  the  Church.  Its  function  to  feel  an  undue  burden.  At  this  point  the  they  would  not  only  be  relieved  from  nneom- 
as  a  Title  “and  Guarantee  Company  for  the  question  of  the  make-up  of  the  board  and  their  fortable  personal  burden,  but  they  would  make 
kingdom  of  heaven,  important  as  it  may  be,  view  of  their  functions  becomes  critical.  it  possible  for  many  a  church  to  meet  its 

by  no  means  exhausts  its  services.  It  stands  Recent  discussion  in  England  has  brought  necessities  or  undertake  repairs  or  enlarge  its 
for  the  forces  in  the  daily  life  of  the  business  out  the  fact  that  in  all  business  corporations  accommodations  or  institute  aggressive  activi- 
world,  of  the  home,  and  even  of  politics,  which  there  is  a  tendency  for  men  in  boards  of  direc-  ties,  when  otherwise  these  things  seem  impos- 
the  community  cannot  do  without.  Safe  de-  tion  having  exceptional  knowledge  or  personal  sible. 

posits  and  highly  developed  systems  of  ac-  force  to  assume  injurious  control  of  the  man-  In  short,  what  is  most  of  all  needed  on  the 
counting,  and  individual  guarantees  are  all  agement.  To  offset  this,  it  has  been  argued  part  of  trustees  is  a  closer  touch  with  the 
very  well,  but  personal  character  was  never  in  on  the  one  hand,  that  boards  should  be  more  church  itself  and  a  sharper  definition  of  their 
greater  demand  than  it  is  to-day.  The  busi-  exclusively  made  up  of  experts,  and  that  all  dnties  as  an  advisory  and  not  a  controlling 
ness  world  is  beginning  to  give  evidence  of  members  shall  be  urged  to  gain  expert  knowl-  body.  If  our  churches  had  a  clearer  under- 
revaluing  the  force  which  more  than  all  others  edge,  so  that  authority  may  be  properly  dis-  standing  of  this  as  the  principal  function  of 
makes  for  righteousness,  and  the  institution  tributed.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  now  trustees,  there  would  be  far  less  strain  in  the 
which  stands  alone  as  the  means  of  securing  brought  out  not  only  that  this  cannot  be  ac-  relation,  there  would  be  fewer  instances  of 
that  peace  of  heart,  that  serenity,  that  sense  complished,  but  that  even  if  it  could  be,  it  is  grievous  mistake,  with  much  of  consequent 
of  human  brotherhood,  that  hopefnl  view  of  not  desirable;  one  expert  before  a  recent  com-  harsh  misjndgment,  and  it  would  be  less  diffi- 
daily  life,  that  quiet  and  abiding  faith  in  God,  mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords  going  so  far  as  to  cult  to  get  intelligent  and  generous  business 
which  make  life  worth  the  living.  All  this  say,  “I  do  not  know  any  large  concern  where  men  to  accept  the  position, 
splendor  of  private  fortunes,  all  this  mighty  the  bnsiness  could  be  carried  on  if  every  direc-  There  never  was  a  time  when  men  of  means 
pomp  of  our  city’s  life,  is  but  as  apples  of  tor  attempted  to  make  himself  thoroughly  cog-  felt  so  great  responsibility  toward  the  commn- 
Sodom  apart  from  righteousness.  Men  feel  it  nizant  of  the  details.”  The  Bank  of  England,  nity,  when  so  much  money  was  given  or  when 
and  know  it;  and  when  they  come  to  them-  for  example,  chooses  for  its  board  of  directors  response  was  readier  to  every  appeal  for  the 
selves  (as  sooner  or  later  they  do)  they  con-  men  from  any  kind  of  business  rather  than  public  welfare.  We  rejoice  to  think  that  it  is 
fess  it.  bankers.  What  is  desired  is  that  every  board  the  characteristic  as  well  as  the  most  hopeful 

The  strain  through  which  our  churches  are  should  be  composed  of  men  with  a  high  aver-  feature  of  modem  life.  It  gives  ground  for 
going  has  made  itself  particnlarly  manifest  on  age  of  common  sense,  with  an  excellent  knowl-  every  confidence  that  the  new  forms  in  which 
their  financial  side.  We  have  not  now  to  edge  of  business  in  general  and  with  a  vivid  wealth  is  becoming  a  peril  to  the  community 
discuss  the  causes  of  this  or  its  significance.  The  sense  of  their  responsibility,  which  will  enable  are  beginning  to  be  controlled,  and  that  the 
whole  community  is  aware  how  often  the  in-  them  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  as  representing  tremendous  development  of  the  material  forces 
ternal  life  of  the  churches  is  disturbed  and  their  constituency,  and  in  exercising  general  of  life  which  marks  the  close  of  the  century 
their  influence  serionsly  impaired,  through  supervision  of  the  administrative  officers,  who  is,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  not  to  be 
differences  growing  out  of  their  financial  con-  are  left  to  do  the  expert  work,  and  upon  whom  permitted  to  become  antagonistic  to  the  corre- 
dition  or  administration.  So  long  as  the  com-  rests  the  primary  responsibility  of  administra-  sponding  development  of  all  that  is  best  in 
munity  was  suffering  in  the  same  way,  this  tion.  human  society.  If  our  churches  are  not  yet 

could  be  interpreted  as  the  discipline  which  Applied  to  tmstees,  this  would  mean  that  realizing  this  increase  of  opportunity  as  a  con- 
hard  times  bring  to  everybody ;  but  now  that  they  should  be  men  thoronghly  alive  to  the  sequence  of  increased  resources,  it  is  not  be- 
the  strain  is  over  in  the  business  world  and  particular  work  which  the  Church  is  set  in  the  cause  of  any  lack  of  money  or  of  interest,  still 
the  tide  of  prosperity  is  flowing  with  a  fulness  community  to  do,  and  able  to  bring  to  it  a  wide  less  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  rich  men. 
long  nnknown,  the  significant  fact  is  that  the  experience  of  the  needs  of  the  community,  of  The  cause  must  be  found  outside  of  these  rela- 
churches  are  still  suffering,  and  the  enrrent  its  business  habits  and  perils,  as  well  as  of  the  tious.  Method  often  has  as  powerful  influence 
year  not  only  gives  evidence  of  being  a  very  resources  which  are  properly  available  for  the  as  motive,  and  while  every  attention  is  properly 
hard  one  in  maintaining  churches  all  over  the  support  of  the  church  and  for  the  widening  of  directed  to  strengthening  and  enforcing  the 
country,  but  it  is  also  producing  a  somewhat  its  activities ;  that  they  should  be  the  channels  deepest  and  most  permanent  motive  for  sacri- 
unnsual  number  of  disturbances  having  their  through  which  the.se  supplies  .should  be  made  ficial  Christian  service,  it  is  worth  the  while 
Toot  in  money  matters.  available,  and  a  constant  witness  to  the  com-  to  pay  attention  to  matters  of  detail  find  meth- 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  duties  and  munity  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  church  ods  of  administration,  which  sometimes  may 
the  character  of  that  group  of  men  in  every  in  directions  in  which  the  community  can  be  defet^t  the  best  intentions  or  chill  the  most 
chnrch  who  are  charged  w’ith  the  care  of  its  readily  interested;  while  the  interior  admiuis-  generous  sentiment.  It  is  as  uneconomic  as  it 
finances  become  of  special  importance.  It  is  tration  of  the  church  and  the  method  by  which  is  disturbing  and  painful  to  have  a  kindly  dis- 
not  a  question  simply  of  the  make-np  of  any  it  shall  carry  out  the  object  for  which  it  stands  posd  church  officer  betrayed  into  doing  what 
individual  board  of  trustees  or  of  their  view  of  shall  be  left  to  those  of  her  officers  whose  as-  works  confusion  and  harm,  through  ignorance 
the  trust  committed  to  them,  so  much  as  it  is  signed  duty  it  is.  In  the  average  church  the  in  his  own  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  others  as 
a  matter  of  the  general  relation  in  which  all  difficulty  is  that  the  trustees  stand  quite  too  to  what  are  the  principal  functions  of  the 
such  boards  stand  to  the  life  of  the  churches,  much  by  themselves.  They  render  too  infre-  board  to  which  he  belongs. 
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THE  HBERLIN  SPIRIT. 

Mary  Eleanor  Barrows. 

It  is  nearly  sixty-six  years  since  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege  was  founded  in  Oberlin.  Ohio,  by  a  few 
heroic  souls  who  were  willing  to  bear  all  things 
in  the  attempt  to  bring  intellectual  and  spir¬ 
it  lal  enlightenment  to  the  Mississippi  valley, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  Oberlin  has  had  a 
history  to  be  proud  of.  Its  name  keeps  alive 
the  memory  of  a  German  pastor  who  for  sixty 
years  worked  with  extraordinary  devotion 
among  the  people  of  the  Vosges  mountains  in 
Eastern  France.  To  the  complete  roll  call  of 
its  students  and  facultv  more  than  one  can 


answer  who,  daring  to  be  great,  has  moved 
the  multitude  and  left  the  reflection  of  his 
spirit  shining  from  the  faces  of  the  many. 
Inspired  by  the  second  President  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  the  Jove-like  Finney,  who  courageously 
frowned  at  the  ultra  Calvinism  of  his  day  and 
hurled  righteous  thunderbolts  at  sin,  or  filled 
with  the  benign  spirit  of  the  third  President, 
James  H.  Fairchild,  who  taught  the  gospel  of 
benevolence,  thousands  of  men  and  women  have 
left  their  alma  mater  with  an  unshakable  pur 
pose  to  add  to  the  growing  good  of  the  world. 

From  the  very  start,  the  college  has  been 
open  to  both  sexes,  and  here  in  1841  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  was  for  the  first  time  in  history  given 
to  women.  To  colored  students  so  desiring,  al^ 
of  Oberlin’ 8  educational  advantages  were  offered 
in  1835,  and  the  town  to-day,  glorying  in  hav¬ 
ing  been  an  important  station  on  the  under¬ 
ground  railroad,  boasts  of  houses  where  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  George  Harris,  and  scores  of  escaped 
slaves  like  him,  lived  in  hiding.  In  1858  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  college  and  community  spent  dreary 
weeks  in  the  Cleveland  jail  for  aiding  fugitives, 
and  many  a  young  preacher  has  left  the  the¬ 
ological  department  so  full  of  anti- slavery  views 
that  one  enraged  town  after  another  drove 
him  forth,  sometimes  with  an  accompaniment 
of  eggs.  Of  the  colored  graduates  of  Oberlin 
most  have  done  useful  work,  many  as  teachers 
of  their  own  people ;  and  John  M.  Langston, 
bom  a  slave  in  Virginia,  and  a  graduate  of  both 
college  and  theological  courses,  held  a  professor¬ 
ship  of  law  at  Harvard  for  seven  years,  became 
United  States  Minister  and  Consul  General  to 
Haiti,  was  for  three  years  President  of  the 
Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  and 
was  elected  to  the  Fifty-first  Congress. 


But  Oberlin  is  not  a  finished  picture  only 
waiting  to  be  framed  and  hung.  It  is  in  process 
of  making,  and  with  more  than  twelve  thousand 
students  in  its  college,  preparatory,  musical 
and  theological  courses,  it  possesses  an  active, 
much  alive  present.  With  a  high  standard  of 
scholarship,  although  greatly  in  need  of  money 
for  increased  endowment  and  equipment,  it 
offers  much  to  students  and  is  progressive  in 
its  methods,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
one  of  the  first  institutions  to  give  laboratory 
instruction  in  astronomy.  Its  spirit  to- day  is 
very  largely  what  it  has  always  been,  but  ex¬ 
ternal  forms  vary  from  year  to  year,  for  the 


PRESIDENT  FINNEY’S  HOUSE. 

old  order  always  changes  and  God  fulfills  him¬ 
self  in  many  ways.  In  the  past,  Oberlin  has 
been  the  home  of  so  many  eccentric  personali¬ 
ties,  has  been  so  hooted  and  misunderstood  for 
its  belief  in  the  equal  rights  of  human  beings, 
irrespective  of  race  or  sex,  that  many  with  but 
vague  notions  on  the  subject  imagine  the  pres¬ 
ent  college  and  town  population  to  be  unattract¬ 
ively  queer,  forgetting  that  what  were  once 
ultra-radical  views  are  now  platitudes. 

The  founders  might  not  at  first  glance  recog¬ 
nize  the  college  of  to-day  as  theirs,  but  on 
closer  examination 
they  would  see  that 
usually  only  scaffold¬ 
ing  has  been  renewed 
or  removed  while  the 
main  spiritual  edifice 
remains  intact.  Stu¬ 
dents  in  the  thirties 
recited  in  the  loft  of  a 
log  cabin,  drank  no 
coffee,  looked"askance 
at  pepper  or  butter, 
and  in  some  cases  ate 
only  vegetable  food. 

Now  comfortable 
buildings  of  stone  and 
brick  edge  the  campus 
and  no  peculiarities  of 
diet  are  discoverable. 

Yet  the  Oberlin  of  to¬ 
day  holds  simplicity 
of  living  to  be  a 
main  article  in  its  creed  just  as  surely  as 
when  the  early  comer  lived  for  a  year  on  a 
barrel  of  graham  flour  made  into  crackers, 
which  it  became  necessary  to  break  with  a 


hatchet.  Foolish  extravagance  and  over  self- 
indulgence  are  now,  as  ever,  counted  sins,  and 
economy,  though  in  most  cases  a  necessity  in 
the  community,  is  practiced  as  an  art,  that 
the  less  fortunate  may  have  a  share.  But  the 
Oberlin  home,  though  not  of  the  curiosity-shop 
order,  where  the  mind,  torn  from  one  thing  to 
another,  is  wearied  and  wilted  as  in  a  museum, 
is  not  unbeautiful.  The  wax  flower,  tidy,  hair¬ 
cloth  stage  of  house  furnishing  is  not  in  evi¬ 
dence,  but  a  few  good  jiictures  or  well-worn 
books  express  the  family  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment.  Some  of  its  customs  are  unfashionable, 
but  they  are  not  the  result  of  ignorance.  Well 
aware  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  does 
not  breakfast  at 
().  30,  dine  at  11.45 
and  have  sujiper  at 
5,  Oberlin  chooses 
these  hours  from 
the  conviction  that 
they  are  sensible 
hygienic  ones  for 
a  student  popula¬ 
tion. 

In  spite  of  the 
plainness  of  living 
it  is  believed  tha 
the  soul  needs 
beauty  for  its 
growth  and  the 
lesthetic  element  is 
supplied  by  music. 

In  few  idaces  in 
the  land  is  musical 
knowledge  so  gen¬ 
eral.  Even  in  the 
first  days  when  in¬ 
struction  on  the 
piano  was  not 
given,  as  that  in- 
strnment  was 
thought  to  ‘  ‘  vitiate 
the  mind  and  to 
unfit  it  for  devo¬ 
tion,”  there  was 
love  of  singing  and  of  the  ‘‘ungodly  fiddle,” 
and  musical  interest  has  developed,  until  to¬ 
day  in  Warner  Hall,  the  abode  of  the  famous 
conservatory,  under  the  direction  of  competent 
teachers  ninety-nine  pianos  and  eight  organs 
are  kept  pretty  steadily  at  work.  On  Sunday 
the  visitor  is  likely  to  be  pleased  and  surprised 
by  the  music,  for  in  each  of  the  two  Congre¬ 
gational  churches  a  w’ell  trained  chorus,  com¬ 
posed  of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  stndents‘ 
sings  the  anthems.  Members  of  these  choirs 
form  the  ‘‘Choral  Union,”  which  delights 


WARNER  hall”  occupied  BY  THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 


large  audiences  twice  a  year  by  its  rendering 
of  oratorios.  It  is  co-eduction  that  makes  the 
chorus  work  a  possibility. 

Then,  too,  the  Oberlin  spirit,  past  and  present. 
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is  democratic.  Democracy  here  is  not  a  farce 
which  the  rich  pretend  to  patronize — nor  is  it 
the  spirit  that  wastes  time  in  saying,  I’m  as 
good  as  yon,  but  it  is  a  genuine  forgetting  of 
social  distinctions  in  the  whole-hearted  work¬ 
ing  together  for  common  ends.  Many  a  stu¬ 
dent,  able  and  ambitions,  pays  his  way  by 
waiting  on  table,  shoveling  snow,  tending  a 
furnace  or  digging  a  ditch,  and  his  labor  is 
considered  dignified  by  the  spirit  that  prompts 
it,  for  even  to-day  there  are  heroes  “hiding 
royal  blood  full  oft  in  rural  vein.  ’  ’ 

Oberlin  is  outspokenly  religious,  trying  to 
live  in  the  presence  of  the  unseen  world,  and 
laying  stress  on  growth  of  character;  a  spirit 
expressed  in  many  ways,  including  the  sensible 
and  rather  peculiar  custom  of  closing  the 
places  of  business  during  the  hours  of  weekly 
prayer  meeting.  The  first  teacher  here,  reach¬ 
ing  the  backwoods  town  while  all  the  settlers 
were  gathered  for  prayer,  said  as  his  first 
words,  “Take  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  the 
place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground,  ’  ’ 
and  from  that  day  a  reverent  humility  com¬ 
bined  with  the  sense  of  a  great  w’ork  to  do  in 
the  world  has  been  part  of  Oberlin’s  religion. 
That  religion  has  laid  more  emphasis  on  serv¬ 
ice  than  on  doctrine,  the  college  not  being 
bound  by  any  fixed  creed.  In  spite  of  much 
work  done  here  few  of  the  anx¬ 
ious  faces  of  the  city  crowd  are 
visible.  The  ceaseless  clatter  of 
small  things  is  not  allowed  to 
drown  the  restful  harmonies  of 
the  universe,  and  in  religious 
services  one  hears  those  who 
speak  not  wholly  from  past  spir¬ 
itual  experiences,  but  of  a  heav¬ 
enly  vision  then  and  there  shin¬ 
ing  before  them.  Besides  this 
religion,  that  in  spanning  large 
spaces  and  learning  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  stars  and  rockets 
helps  to  keep  the  college  from 
narrowness,  the  ever  changing 
stream  of  students  assists  in 
warding  off  the  provincialism  of 
conceit  and  ignorance.  In  few 
colleges  are  so  many  lands  repre¬ 
sented.  At  a  recent  social  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  theological  students 
patriotic  songs  were  sung  in 
fourteen  languages,  and  during 
the  past  year  there  were  students 
from  twelve  countries,  for  mis¬ 
sionary  alumni,  loyal  to  their 
alma  mater,  entrust  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  her  care. 

Unlike  early  Oberlin,  the 
Oberlin  of  to-day  is  conservative. 

Looking  about  her  she  sees 
the  worship  of  material  prosperity,  an  increas¬ 
ing  aristocracy  of  wealth,  a  spirit  of  Sunday 
golf,  a  forgetting  of  old  time  devotion  to  God, 
and  feeling  the  worth  of  her  priceless  heritage 
of  simple  life,  democratic  ideals  and  self- 
respecting,  true  religion,  she  naturally  squares 
her  shoulders  and  with  tireless  endurance 
guards  her  treasures  from  the  monotonous  down- 
sweeping  flood.  But  it  is  the  spirit  not  the 
letter  that  she  cherishes.  The  lesson  is  fast  be¬ 
ing  learned  that  forms  of  expression  change 
with  every  age,  and  that  truth,  bubbling  up 
like  new  wine,  cannot  be  held  by  old  bottles. 

One  of  those  who  expresses  the  best  spirit  of 
the  Oberlin  of  to-day  is  Prof.  Henry  Churchill, 
King  of  the  Theological  faculty,  and  in  his 
training  class  each  Sunday  morning  opportunity 
is  given  to  students  to  listen  to  a  spiritual  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  book  of  John,  to  learn  the 
joy  of  sacrifice,  that  cross  and  song  are  not  in¬ 
compatible,  to  feel  the  power  of  placing  indi¬ 
vidual  effort  where  the  purpose  of  the  ages  will 
work  with  it,  and  to  bow  before  the  wonder 
and  the  beauty  of  the  infinite  thought  of  God. 


THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

AN  AMEHICAN  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.* 

Mr.  Brown  accompanied  the  Eclipse  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Africa  as  a  naturalist  for  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institute.  His  interest  in  big  game  and 
other  opportunities  for  a  naturalist  led  him  to 
prolong  his  stay,  and  he  finally  became  inter¬ 
ested  and  implicated  in  the  settlement  of 
Rhodesia  and  the  resulting  problems  and 
struggles.  His  book,  though  mainly  a  recital 
of  his  own  adventures,  has  a  much  deeper  pur¬ 
pose — that  of  giving  to  Americans,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  to  Englishmen,  a  clearer  idea  than 
they  have  been  able  to  glean  from  casual  ac¬ 
counts,  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place 
in  recent  years  in  connection  with  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  civilization  in  South  Africa. 

It  is  this  purpose  which  gives  value  and  adds 
interest  to  Mr.  Brown’s  book.  The  first  two 
hundred  pages  have  indeed  little  to  say  in  this 
regard.  They  are  the  story  of  his  adventures 
in  search  of  specimens  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institnte,  graphically  and  simply  told  with 
no  attempt  at  fine  writing,  and  possessing  their 
own  interest  even  for  those  who  do  not  partic¬ 
ularly  incline  to  the  hunting  of  big  game,  and 
who  through  Livingstone’s  adventures  and 


Stanley’s,  if  in  no  other  way,  are  fairly  familiar 
with  the  conditions  of  life  and  adventure  in 
Africa.  The  most  important  contribution  of 
these  pages  to  the  history  of  civilization  is  one 
that  friends  of  Temperance  will  gladly  receive, 
the  conviction  that  whiskey  is  not  a  preventive 
of  malarial  fever.  “Heavy  drinkers  are,  as  a 
rule,  the  first  to  fall  victims’’  to  it;  and  though 
‘  ‘  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  physicians  that 
the  moderate  drinker  stands  a  better  chance 
against  the  fever  than  the  total  abstainer,’’ 
Mr.  Brown  believes  that  this  judgment  is 
formed  upon  imperfect  data,  since 
— so  few  total  abstainers  have  ever  tried  liv¬ 
ing  in  extremely  malarious  countries  that  there 
have  been  scarcely  examples  enough  to  give  the 
matter  a  fair  test.  Acting  upon  the  aidvice  of 
Dr.  Edgelow  I  took  a  drink  of  whiskey  relig¬ 
iously  every  morning  before  breakfast  during 
one  fever  season,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  I 
fell  sick  with  one  of  the  worst  attacks  I  have 
ever  had.  I  concluded  that  in  my  own  case, 

♦On  the  South  African  Frontier;  The  Adventures  and 
Observations  of  an  American  in  Mashonaiand  and 
Matabeleland.  By  William  Harv^  Brown.  With 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  New  York,  (jharles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1899.  $3. 


at  least,  whiskey  was  no  fever  preventative 
and  I  therefore  discontinued  the  treatment. 

The  true  interest  of  the  book  begins  with  the 
description  of  the  domestic  and  social  life  of 
the  Mashonas.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
cleanliness  is  not  a  Mashona  virtue.  “As  a 
rule,  a  native  town  is  occupied  until  the  filth, 
vermin  and  rats  accumulate  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  become  unbearable ;  then  a  new  site  is 
looked  for  and  built  upon.  ’  ’  It  is  curious  to  look 
at  oneself  in  the  mirror  of  theMashona  mind. 

White  men  were  looked  upon  by  the  Mashonas 
as  anomalies  w’ho  do  not  come  under  the  rules 
of  ordinary  humanity.  .  .  The  natives  regarded 
us  more  or  less  as  a  lot  of  harmless  lunatics 
who  were  temporarily  wandering  about  shoot¬ 
ing  game  and  searching  for  gold  mines.  .  .g. 
Consequently,  any  breach  of  etiquette  on  the 
part  of  the  ‘  *  children  of  the  white  mother’  ’  was 
to  them  in  their  conceited  opinion  of  their 
own  superior  worth  the  source  of  considerable 
amusement. 

The  native  curiosity  as  to  the  customs  of 
Europeans  was  equally  naive.  Mr.  Brown’s 
hostesses  had  many  questions  to  ask : 

“Do  the  white  women  use  the  same  kind  of 
hoes  we  do  in  cultivating  the  gardens,  and  do 
the  men  go  into  the  fields  with  their  guns  and 
keep  watch  while  the  women  are  hoeing  the 
corn?’’  “How  many  wives  has  each  white 
man?  They  own  so  many  cattle  they  must  be 
able  to  bay  plenty  of  them.’’ 


The  Mashona  custom  of  greeting  is  curious 
and  complicated,  including  a  long  narrative  of 
all  the  previous  events  of  the  day.  ‘  ‘  This,  ’  ’ 
Mr.  Brown  observes,  “may  seem  a  silly  cus¬ 
tom,  but  these  people  have  no  daily  papers.  ’  ’ 
He  gives  a  free  translation  of  one  of  these 
narratives,  beginning  with  an  over-night  plan 
for  the  morrow  and  detailing  every  event,  the 
morning  bleating  of  the  goat,  the  story¬ 
teller’s  morning  yawn,  and  “Baba’s’’  still 
— sleeping  with  one  foot  sticking  out  from 
under  the  blanket  close  to  the  fire.  He  woke 
up,  sniffed  awhile  as  if  smelling  something 
savory  and  said,  ‘Mazungu,  Mazungu,  is  Mae 
cooking  meat  for  breakfast?’  I  answered,  ‘No, 
Baba,  there  is  no  one  cooking  meat  for  break¬ 
fast.  ’  Then  he  said  he  must  have  dreamed  he 
smelled  it  and  he  covered  his  head  with  the 
blanket  and  went  to  rileep  again.  Mae’s  pick¬ 
aninny  sat  up,  rubbed  his  eyes  and  cried.  .  . 
Just  then  Baba  jumped  up  and  bowled  ‘  Oh, 
my  mother!  [A  common  ejaculation,  it  would 
appear.  ]  My  foot  is  on  fire !  ’  And  then  he 
scolded  us  because  we  didn’t  tell  him  before 
that  his  heel  was  burning.  ’  ’ 

It  was  in  1891  that  Dr.  Jameson  became  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  country,  and  as  the  most 
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efficacious  police  tueasnre  organized  the  Mash- 
onaland  Horse.  Mr.  Brown  not  only  saw  in 
this  an  opportunity  to  pursue  at  greater  advan¬ 
tage  his  naturalistic  work ;  he  also,  in  common 
with  the  better  class  of  inhabitants  of  the  then 
new  city,  Salisbury,  recognized  the  importance 
of  the  movement,  and  went  into  it  with  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  sense  of  the  duty  he  owed  to  advanc¬ 
ing  civilization.  This  sense  of  duty  shines 
through  all  the  subsequent  pages  of  the  book, 
and  lifts  it  above  the  slighly  commonplace 
character  of  the  earlier  pages. 

As  a  member  of  this  force  Mr.  Brown  passed 
through  many  important  vicissitudes.  Press 
despatches  of  the  time  kept  American  readers 
informed  as  to  the  facts,  and  this  book  is  in  the 
main  a  simple  narrative  of  facts ;  but  the  facts 
here  are  vitalized  by  the  author’s  having  been 
“a  part”  of  them,  and  the  reflections  which 
now  and  again  he  makes,  and  which  are  indeed 
the  reason  for  this  book,  are  very  much  to  the 
point,  and  peculiarly  pertinent  in  the  light  of 
present  day  occurrences  and  problems.  That 
is  a  very  thrilling  story  which  tells  how  Dr. 
Jameson  dealt  with  and  mastered  the  natural 
instinct  which  finds  expression  in  lynch  law. 

“Just  one  word,  gentlemen,  one  word  only. 
We  are  (»i  the  ere  of  n  hoion.  Will  yon  rashly 
commit  an  act  that  will  throw  discredit  on  the 
country,  jeopardize  your  interests  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  you  from  reaping  the  reward  of  your  labors 
for  which  yon  are  anxiously  waiting?  Let  the 
law  take  its  course  and  I  give  you  my  word 
that  the  criminal  will  be  immediately  con¬ 
demned  and  hung.  ’  ’ 

And  so  on,  until  the  crowd  were  won  over, 
when  the  law  did  take  its  course  and  the  crim¬ 
inal  was  hung  that  very  morning.  “Justice 
had  been  done  and  law  and  order  triumphed 
over  lawlessness  in  Britain’s  youngest  colony.  ” 

The  chapter  which  describes  Rhodesia  before 
the  occupation  is  a  good  background  for  the 
story  of  the  troublous  time  that  followed,  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  annals  of  our 
own  early  colonists  a  more  tragical  history  of 
suffering  heroically  borne  than  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  these  pioneers  of  civilization  in  the 
Dark  Continent.  That  Mr.  Brown  thoroughly 
sympathizes  with  all  that  was  done,  and  suffered 
with  all  that  was  suffered  it  is  needless  to  say. 
He  does,  indeed,  recognize  that  ‘  ‘  the  Chartered 
Company  has  made  mistakes  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  natives;”  but  he  is  convinced  that 
“these  have  been  mainly  in  the  form  of  too 
great  leniency  and  not  in  the  line  of  oppres¬ 
sion.  ’  ’  He  sees — and  seems  to  show — that  the 
colonization  of  a  savage  country  is  a  case  where 
mercy  rejoiceth  in  judgment.  The  story  of 
the  Mashona  Rising,  of  the  massacre  of  the 
whites  and  of  the  heroic  three  days’  march  of 
the  Mazoe  Patrol  protecting  three  women, 
under  a  constant  running  fire,  and  bringing 
them  at  last  safe  to  Salisbury  at  the  cost  of 
“three  men  killed,  two  badly  wounded,  three 
slightly  wounded  and  eight  horses  killed,  ’  ’  is 
as  thrilling  as  anything  since  the  Sepoy  rebel¬ 
lion.  It  must  be  a  stoical  reader  who  at  the 
close  of  the  narrative  can  look  upon  the  group 
of  the  survivors  without  emotion.  The  story 
of  the  murder  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  whose 
lives  had  been  devoted  to  this  people  inclines 
one  to  agree  with  Mr.  Brown  that  ‘  ‘  the  absolute 
depravity”  of  these  people  “is  appalling.” 

The  missionaries  of  other  denominations 
fared  even  worse  than  the  Jesuits.  Mention 
has  been  made  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Cass.  .  .  . 
A  number  of  native  teachers  belonging  to  the 
Wesleyans  were  likewise  butchered  by  those 
whom  they  regarded  as  their  friends.  One  of 
these  teachers,  a  Basuto  named  Molee,  deserves 
special  mention  for  his  heroism  in  endeavoring 
to  save  the  life  of  a  white  man.  .  .  Such  self- 
sacrifice  ou  the  part  of  an  African — from  whom 
we  do  not  expwt  noble  deeds — is  truly  com¬ 
mendable,  and  gives  reason  to  hope  for  possible 
good  that  may  yet  be  accomplished  by  Chris¬ 
tian  teaching  for  that  benighted  race — the 
aborigines  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

Mr.  Brown  argues  strongly  for  the  absolute 
necessity  of  those  rigorous  measures  which  so 


aroused  the  indignation  of  England  and  of 
civilized  countries  in  general.  European  in¬ 
dignation  was  based  upon  utter  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  the  problem,  not  only,  but  of  the 
logic  of  history. 

“Up  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  re¬ 
bellion  not  a  single  }f<ishona  had  beeji  sentenced 
for  the  murder  of  a  xrhite  man!  As  a  natural  re¬ 
sult  .  .  .  murder  and  robbery  had  increased  in 
frequency  and  finally  culminated  in  the  awful 
massacres  of  1896.  ’  ’ 

But  the  severe  reprisals  of  Captain  Lendy 
(for  which  he  was  summoned  to  England  to 
stand  a  trial  from  which  he  was  saved  only  by 
his  death  on  the  way  home) 

So  influenced  the  native  population  that 
for  many  months  thereafter  the  lives  and  prop¬ 
erty  of  men  travelling  in  distant  Mashoiialand 
were  more  secure  than  in  most  civilized  coun¬ 
tries.  ...  I  have  no  desire  to  pose  as  an 
advocate  of  unnecessary  severity.  But  I  do 
firmly  believe  that  it  would  have  been  far 
wiser  to  continue  to  punish  promptly  and  un¬ 
sparingly  every  infringement  of  the  security  of 
life  and  property  than  to  endeavor  to  rule  those 
natives  by  methods  which  are  entirely  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  their  ideas  of  government,  and  by 
them  held  in  contempt.  .  .  Drastic  measures 
extending  through  the  early  years  of  settlement 
would,  without  doubt  have  averted  the  subse¬ 
quent  horrors  of  massacre  and  war. 

Mr.  Brown’s  conclusion  is  that  the  first 
requisite  in  dealing  with  barbaroiis  nations  is 
rigorous  justice,  and  the  teaching  of  two  im¬ 
portant  lessons,  obedience  to  law  and  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  labor.  Missionaries  can  do  much ;  but 
it  is  too  much  “to  expect  to  change  the  Afri¬ 
can’s  mental  capacity  in  one  or  two  genera¬ 
tions.  ’  ’  He  is  convinced  of 
— the  absurdity  of  the  expectation  that  barba¬ 
rians  can  be  quickly  transformed  into  intellect¬ 
ual,  capable  and  exemplary  human  beings. 
Therefrom  re.sults  the  necessity  of  beginning, 
as  some  of  the  wisest  missionaries  have  done, 
by  teaching  the  natives  manual  training  and 
useful  industries. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Rhodes  in 
his  policy,  as  much  perhaps  from  a  conviction 
of  “manifest  destiny”  as  for  any  other  reason. 
— That  the  Anglo-Saxon  will  gain  the  suprem¬ 
acy  there  is  inevitable.  The  spirit  of  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise  of  which  Mr.  Rhodes  is  the 
living  type.  .  .  is  certain  to  revolutionize  all 
the  old  conditions. 

He  sees  an  important  future  for  Africa,  but  it 
is  a  future  which  will  be  one  step  more  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  the  destiny  for  which 
Providence  seems  to  have  chosen  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race — the  wielding  of  the  balance  of 
power  for  the  world. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

The  third  volume  of  the  American  edition  of 
the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  contains  the  Zend- 
Avesta  in  the  translation  of  James  Darmesteter. 
It  gives  an  identical  reproduction  of  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  original  edition  (IV.  and  XXIII. ). 
The  suspicions  which  usually  attach  to  publica¬ 
tions  of  this  sort,  that  they  are  “pirated”  and 
that  they  are  apt  to  be  incorrect,  do  not  apply 
to  this  series,  since  it  is  “authorized”  and  is 
reproduced  by  a  process  which  makes  error  im¬ 
possible  unless  it  existed  in  the  original.  The 
importance  of  the  present  volume  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  Zoroastrianism  or  Mazdeism  which 
it  exemplifies  had  an  influence  upon  the  forma¬ 
tive  period  in  the  growth  of  Christian  doctrine, 
particularly  in  the  conflict  of  the  early  church 
with  gnosticism.  Hence  the  appeal  of  the  book 
to  specialists.  But  the  barren  wastes  of  these 
more  than  seven  hundred  pages  do  not  contain 
much  to  quicken  and  strengthen  the  spiritual 
life.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
Christian  Literature  Department.  1898.  $2. 50. ) 

The  name  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  West  is  well 
known  to  a  multitude  of  Presbyterians,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  who  attended  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  eight  or  more  years  ago.  His  latest  work, 
in  which  he  again  writes  from'the  pre-millena- 
rian  standpoint,  is  called  Daniel's  Great  Prophecy: 
The  Eastern  Question;  The  Kingdom.  Many  will 
not  care  to  go  beyond  the  opening  sentence  of 


the  preface:  “The  Book  of  Daniel  was  written 
to  prefigure,  in  outline,  the  course  of  history 
from  the  Babylonian  exile  to  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  and  to  reveal  the  millennial  glory 
‘underneath  all  heavens,’  following  that 
event.”  We  confess  to  small  sympathy  with 
the  twistings  and  turnings  which  this  sort  of 
exegetical  jugglery  demands.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  makes  great  claims  to  be  based  on  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  of  all  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  but  it  is  so  evidently  an  attempt  to 
make  the  author’s  thesis  appear  in  the  prophet’s 
words,  that  one’s  confidence  is  shaken  in  the 
method  in  the  degree  that  the  outcome  is  cer¬ 
tain  from  the  start.  (New  York:  Hope  of 
Israel  Movement,  128  Second  street. ) 

Dr  C.  W.  Doyle  in  The  Taming  of  the  Jungle 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  the  Terai,  the 
great  jungle  that  skirts  the  foothills  of  the 
Himalayas,  the  region  that  hunters  frequent 
when  seeking  for  large  game.  The  people 
described  in  these  short  sketches  are  simple 
and  primitive  as  one  might  expect  in  such  a 
wild  and  isolated  region,  more  dignified  and 
independent  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain. 
Having  lived  among  these  people  for  twelve 
years.  Dr.  Doyle  understands  their  intimate 
life  and  the  little  volume  takes  the  reader  to 
the  heart  of  this  wild  region.  In  “A  Jungle 
Vendetta,”  the  opening  story.  Ram  Deen,  the 
driver  of  the  mail  cart,  seems  the  impersona¬ 
tion  of  cold  and  cruel  revenge,  but  as  we  come 
to  know  him  better  his  courage,  his  strong 
sense  of  justice  and  his  generosity  to  the  weak 
and  suffering  w’in  our  respect  and  admiration, 
and  the  story  of  his  wooing  of  Tara  is  as  pretty 
a  little  idyll  as  one  could  wish.  The  irresisti¬ 
ble  power  of  the  “Jungle  Mother”  over  her 
children  is  very  strongly  depicted  in  the  tale  of 
Chambeli,  who  in  spite  of  her  years  in  England 
and  her  “Fcringi”  husband  “was  as  a  wild 
thing  that  had  just  fied  from  captivity”  when 
she  returned  to  the  familiar  sound  and  scenes, 
forgot  all  the  new  interests  and  went  back  to 
the  lover  of  her  own  blood  and  the  wild  life 
of  the  forest.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.  |1. ) 

Clara  Louise  Burnham  offers  a  collection  of 
short  stories,  some  of  them  reprinted  from 
magazines,  under  the  name,  .1  UV<it  Point  11  oo- 
ing.  It  is  the  lightest  kind  of  reading,  redeemed 
only  by  the  pleasantness  of  the  life  depicted, 
and  the  attractive  way  in  which  the  book 
is  made.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 
11.25.) 

The  origin  of  evil  is  one  of  the  vexed  ques¬ 
tions  of  theology,  and  |  generally  it  has  been 
regarded,  in  the  words  of  Whately,  as  “a  mys¬ 
tery  we  cannot  explain.  ”  But  the  difficulties 
have  not  been  so  great  as  to  deter  the  Rev.  E. 
W.  Cook  of  Brooklyn  from  preparing  a  treatise 
which  he  calls  The  Origin  of  Sin,  and  in  which 
he  sets  forth  its  relations  to  God  and  the  uni¬ 
verse.  He  distinguishes  between  the  “occa¬ 
sion”  of  sin  and  the  “efficient  cause.”  Guilt 
lies  in  the  latter,  not  in  the  former,  and  this 
efficient  cause  is  found,  as  has  been  seen  before 
by  multitudes  of  writers,  in  “the  necessary 
nature  of  free  agency.  ’  ’  Originality  is  not  to 
be  expected,  but  the  writer’s  contention  has  a 
world  of  truth  when  he  turns  to  the  importance 
of  a  right  conception  of  what  sin  is  and  what 
its  deserts  are.  The  book  is  a  polemic  against 
the  evils  which  a  growing  doctrine  of  Univer- 
salism  brings  in  its  train.  The  propositions  of 
the  author  are  weighty,  and  they  are  put  in 
plain  language  which  is  within  the  easy  com¬ 
prehension  of  any  ordinarily  intelligent  reader : 
it  does  not  demand  a  preliminary  theological  edu¬ 
cation.  (New  York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls.|1.50. ) 

By  a  proof-reader’s  oversight  the  title  of 
Jewels  by  F.  B.  Cowl  in  last  week’s  Book  Notes 
was  made  Girls  and  Chichester  Cathedral  Win¬ 
chester. 
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thing  wonderful.  All  the  great  rivers  are  churches  where  they  existed  and  the  iHssiminies 
The  work  so  modestly  and  fearlessly  inau-  connected  by  large  canals  which  are  marvels  or  scattered  Protestants  where  Protestant 
gurated  by  Robert  W.  Me  All  in  Paris  at  the  of  engineering;  all  rivers,  great  and  small,  are  churches  are  not.  There  are  thousands  of 

close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  was  not  long  canalized;  so  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  Protestants  in  France  who  have  never  had  any 

confined  to  Paris.  Large  as  were  the  spiritual  travel  twenty  thousand  miles  by  boat  in  the  religious  privileges.  They  are  Protestants  be- 
needs  of  the  great  metropolis  and  slender  as  heart  of  France  without  ever  going  to  sea.  cause  their  ancestors  were  persecuted  Hugue- 

were  the  means  at  this  good  man’s  command  The  Herald  of  Mercy  was  indeed  not  suited  for  nots ;  they  would  not  for  any  possible  advan- 

it  was  impossible  to  refuse  the  calls  that  came  such  travel ;  she  was  a  sea  boat,  and  of  too  tage  be  anything  but  Protestants ;  to  enter  a 
from  other  points  as  fast  as  the  work  became  deep  draught  for  the  canals.  Besides,  she  had  Roman  Catholic  church  would  seem  to  them 
known.  Stations  were  opened  in  neighboring  at  last  become  too  old  for  any  work.  Mr.  Me-  disloyal  to  all  the  past  even  more  than  disloyal 
towns,  in  more  distant  cities,  until  even  remote  All  therefore  set  to  work  to  raise  money  and  to  God ;  yet  they  have  hardly  in  their  lives 
Brittany,  bigoted  and  ignorant,  felt  the  touch  devise  plans  for  a  canal  boat  which  should  also  seen  a  Protestant  minister,  and  in  all  proba- 
of  the  Spirit  and  stretched  out  her  hands  in  be  a  floating  chapel.  So  the  little  “Evangelist”  bility  have  no  Protestant  neighbors.  Such  was 
supplication  for  the  Gospel.  Le  Bon  Messager  was  built  and  sent  on  its  bean-  the  teacher  in  a  country  school  near  which  the 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  an  English  sea-  tiful,  beneficent  mission.  boat  spent  three  weeks.  A  conscientious,  hard 

captain,  long  interested  in  the  “deep-sea  mis-  For  more  than  five  years  this  boat  has  been  working  woman,  doing  her  duty  in  the  station 

to  which  she  had  been  called, 
she  had  been  for  twenty  years 
the  only  Protestant  in  the 
place.  Her  soul  was  athirst 
for  God,  though  she  knew  not 
what  it  was  that  caused  her 
suffering.  On  the  Doat  she 
learned  both  the  nature  and 
the  satisfaction  of  her  need. 
She  attended  all  the  meet¬ 
ings  until  it  had  passed  be¬ 
yond  walking  distance;  and 
then  having  procured  a  Bible 
she  introduced  its  study  as  a 
daily  exercise  in  her  school. 
The  priest  first  remonstrated 
and  then  appealed  to  the  law. 
But  the  possibilitj  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools  had  never  been 
dreamed  of^by^French  legis¬ 
lators.  There  is  no  law 
against  it,  and  Mile  S.  con¬ 
tinues  serenely  and  without 
molestation  to  teach  her  pu¬ 
pils  to  read  and  commit  to 
THE  EMii.iE  memory  passages  in  the  Bible, 

sion”  to  British  fishermen,  put  at  Mr.  Me-  going  up  and  down  the  waterways  of  Northern  What  the  boat  has  been  to  the  Protestant 
All’s  disposal  for  a  few  summer  weeks  the  and  Eastern  France,  and  the  story  of  its  work  churches  may  be  learned  from  the  story  of  the 
little  mission-boat  The  Mystery.  The  proffer  is  the  true  romance  of  missions.  Beginning  Church  of  Compiegne.  The  boat  was  moored 
was  gladly  accepted  and  certain  of  Mr.  McAll’s  first  with  the  “success  of  curiosity,”  it  has  almost  in  sight  of  the  park  and  palace  of  Corn- 
coadjutors  made  the  circuit  of  Brittany,  touch-  always  been  quick  to  find  the  success  which  piegne,  long  a  favorite  residence  of  French 
iug  at  its  chief  harbors — St,  Malo,  Brest,  comes  from  meeting  a  deep  and  importunate  monarchs  and  the  scene  of  most  brilliant  gayety 
Qumiper,  L’Orient  and  others.  The  visits  of  need.  The  common  people  of  the  cities,  the  and  extravagant  festivity  during  the  ngimes  of 
the  little  floating  chapel  awakened  much  in-  pea.sants  of  the  villages,  throng  the  boat  the  two  Napoleons  and  the  beautiful  Eugenie, 
terest,  meetings  were  fully  attended,  there  wherever  it  makes  its  halt ;  but  not  they  alone.  Of  that  gay  and  brilliant  life  no  trace  is  left, 
were  some  genuine  conversions  and  a  great  Pastors  and  elders  of  Protestant  churches  in  but  the  repeated  visits  of  the  little  Bon  Mes¬ 
awakening  of  religions  interest,  reaching  in  the  larger  towns  welcome  its  coming  as— in  sager  have  produced  an  impression  that  will 
several  cases  to  the  simple-hearted,  devoted,  many  case.s— offering  them  their  first  opportu-  not  so  easily  pass  away. 

but  uncultured  parish  priests.  At  the  close  of  nity  to  do  evangelizing  work  in  their  neighbor-  For  many  generations  there  has  been  a 
the  season  several  McAll  Mission  stations  were  hood  and  their  first  instruction  how  to  do  it.  Protestant  church  in  Compiegne,  which  was 
opened  in  Brittany.  Roman  Catholic  priests  visiting  the  boat  to  one  of  the  centers  of  the  Reformation  move- 

For  several  subsequent  summers  a  larger  jearn  for  themselves  whether  it  is  a  safe  place  ment.  But  since  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
floating  chapel,  the  Herald  of  Mercy,  was  for  their  people,  have  been  attracted,  entranced,  of  Nantes  there  has  been  no  “temple”  (Protes- 
lent  by  Captain  Cook  to  Mr.  McAll  for  the  by  the  message  it  has  brought  them,  and  have  tant  church  building)  in  Compiegne  —  the 
evangelization  of  the  coast  towns  of  Brittany  returned  night  after  night  while  the  boat  re-  church  has  worshipped  in  a  hall  hired  merely 
and  Normandy.  One  result  of  these  summer  mained  within  walking  distance.  Mayors  and  for  one  Sunday  service.  Having  no  basis  of 
mission  cruises  was  the  founding  of  several  other  city  officials  have  welcomed  it,  as  mak-  operations  no  aggressive  work  could  be  done, 
stations— that  of  Boulogne,  for  example— which  ing  for  popular  enlightenment  and  for  public  and  the  congregation  was  simply  holding  its 
have  grown  to  be  among  the  strongest  and  order,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  have  done  own  without  even  the  attempt  to  be  a  power 
most  fruitful  works  of  the  Mission.  But  a  their  part  to  provide  a  locality  for  a  continua-  for  usefulness.  But  the  little  Bon  Messager 
more  important  result  was  the  discovery  of  the '  tion  of  evangelistic  work  after  the  boat  has  arrived  and  was  welcomed  by  pastor  and  peo- 
part  that  inland  boat  work  was  to  have  in  the  gone  on  its  way.  pie.  They  lent  all  possible  aid  in  the  services, 

future  evangelization  of  France.  The  Herald  Perhaps  the  two  classes  most  benefited  by  where  they  were  needed  indeed,  for  the  boat 
of  Mercy  often  ascended  the  rivers  of  Nor-  the  boat  work  have  been  the  Protestant  was  crowded  morning,  noon  and  night,  three 
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successive  services  each  evening  not  sufliciug 
for  the  eager  throng.  And  when  after  three 
weeks  Le  Bon  Messager  moved  on  its  beneficent 
way,  there  was  only  one  thing  for  those  Prot¬ 
estants  of  Compiegne  to  do.  They  rose  up  and 
built  a  church,  which  for  five  years  past  has 
been  a  center  of  life  and  light  in  that  city  and 
its  environs. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  with  any  sobriety  of 
description  an  account  of  what  this  boat  work 
is  to  the  people  of  France.  The  floating  chapel, 
seating  one  hundred  and  fifty,  moves  slowly 
along  its  way,  stopping  at  hamlet  after  hamlet, 
and  wherever  it  stops,  for  two  weeks  or  three, 
the  room  is  crowded,  the  river  banks  are 
thronged,  if  there  is  a  bridge  overhead  it  is 
crowded  too,  and  this  for  meeting  after  meet¬ 
ing.  When  it  moves  along  the  people  follow 
it,  walking  three  miles,  five  miles,  even  ./i/Ora 
miles  after  their  long  day’s  work  in  the  field, 
for  the  privilege  of  a  service,  and  not  giving  it 
up  until  it  is  simply  impossible  to  reach  it. 

To  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached ;  it  is  also 
sung.  One  of  the  most  important  gifts  of  Rob¬ 
ert  McAll  to  the  French  people  is  the  noble 
hymn  book  which  was  the  consecrated  recrea¬ 
tion  of  his  life.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  impression  these  hymns  have  made  upon 
the  people.  One  illustration  must  suffice.  In 
a  village  where  the  Bon  Messager  had  passed  a 
few  weeks  the  annual  ffte  was  closed  by  a  ball. 
The  night  had  been  spent  in  dancing;  the  first 
rays  of  morning  had  begun  to  appear,  when  some 
one  proposed  that  before  parting  each  of  the 
girls  should  sing  a  couple  of  lines  of  a  song. 
Every  one  agreed,  and  amid  much  merriment 
the  song  went  round  till  it  came  to  a  girl  who 
begem  a  hymn  she  had  learned  *on  the  boat, 
“Brother,  when  thy  heart  is  weary.’’  The 
others  joined  in,  the  dance  music  ceased,  the 
other  dancers  gathered  round,  and  when  the 
last  echo  of  the  chorus,  “Up  to  heaven,”  had 
died  away  each  turned  in  silence  homeward 
as  if  afraid  to  break  the  blessed  charm  that 
held  them. 

The  experiences  of  these  wonderful  years  have 
made  it  plain  that  one  boat  alone  cannot  meet 
the  awakened  and  importunate  demand.  Hap¬ 
pily  a  New  England  lady  hearing  of  the  boat 
work  at  a  parlor  meeting  in  New  York  was 
moved  to  subscribe  five  thousand  dollars  toward 
a  new  boat,  as  a  memorial  of  her  mother.  With 
this  encouragement  anothei  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  found  and  the  plans  for  a  new 
boat  have  now  been  made  and  accepted.  A 
copy  of  them  reached  New  York  in  time  to  be 
shown  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Auxiliary, 
and  they  are  reproduced  here.  The  Emilie  is 
to  be  built  this  summer;  it  will  be  in  certain 
respects — especially  in  affording  room  for  a 
larger  congregation — an  improvement  on  Le 
Bon  Messager.  It  remains  but  to  provide  the 
amount  needed  for  running  expenses — five  dol¬ 
lars  a  day — and  this  beautiful  and  beneficent 
boat  work  of  the  McAll  Mission  will  be  doubled. 

A  PORTABLE  CHPRCH. 

A  curious  and  interesting  portable  church  has 
begun  its  missionary  rounds  to  Coanient  Island 
in  Narragam^tt  Bay.  It  is  carried  about  on 
wheels.  It  is  just  eighteen  feet  wide  outside 
and  twenty-seven  feet  long,  with  a  tiny  bay 
window  two  feet  deep.  From  floor  to  ridge 
pole  is  eighteen  feet.  There  are  seats  for 
100  people,  though  the  pews  are  placed  further 
apart  than  they  are  in  some  stationary 
churches.  To  the  left  of  the  chancel  is 
built  in  the  organ,  a  small  instrument  with 
an  unusually  good  tone,  which  was  practically 
given  by  the  makers.  Most  of  the  other 
furnishings  were  also  contributed  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  because  of  their  generosity  the 
chapel,  although  representing  an  outlay  of 
$3,000,  cost  its  projector  only  about  one-third 
of  that  amount. — Ex. 
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THE  VINE  AND  THE  BRANCHES. 

The  closing  words  of  chapter  fourteenth, 
Arisf,  let  mt  <jo  hence,  clearly  refer  to  a  change 
of  scene.  Commentators  differ,  however,  as  to 
whether  the  words  of  the  two  succeeding  chap¬ 
ters  and  the  prayer  which  follows  were  uttered 
in  that  “upper  chamber ”  after  they  had  risen 
from  table,  the  opening  verses  of  chapter  xv. 
suggested  by  the  communion -cup,  or  whether 
while  on  the  way  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  (xviii. 

1 ).  It  seems  impossible  to  think,  with  many 
of  the  older  commentators,  that  it  was  spoken 
as  they  walked  along;  certainly  the  High- 
Priestly  prayer  could  not  have  been  so  uttered. 
The  symbolical  teaching  of  our  present  lesson 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  fires  in 
the  vineyards,  where  the  prunings  of  the  vines 
were  being  burned,  rather  than  by  the  golden 
vine  of  the  temple  or  by  the  communion-cup. 
Both  the  words  and  prayer,  however,  may 
have-  been  uttered  iu  some  sequestered  spot 
between  the  house  which  they  had  just  left 
and  the  brook  Eidron. 

THE  LESSON. 

John  XV.  1-11. 

Golden  Text. — I  am  the  Vine,  ye  are  the 
branches. — John  xv.  6. 

This  chapter  with  the  one  following  properly 
form  one  section,  consisting  of  three  parts.  In 
verses  1-10  the  revelation  is  of  the  principle  on 
which  is  grounded  the  keeping  of  the  “new 
commandment”  of  Christ,  the  law  of  love.  In 
the  remainder  of  the  section  the  effects  of 
the  working  of  that  law  are  shown.  These 
are — verses  11-27 — to  reveal  the  highest  joy, 
that  found  in  self-sacrifice,  and  xvi.  1-38,  to 
preserve  an  unshaken  faith  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

Vekse  1.  Once  again,  for  the  last  time, 
Jesus  returns  to  the  symbolic  form  of  teaching, 
and  as  his  custom  was,  he  probably  bases  his 
teaching  on  something  immediately  in  view 
( compare  chapter  x. ).  The  foundation  thought 
of  this  parable  or  allegory,  however,  was  very 
familiar  to  his  disciples  through  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  (see  Is.  V.  7 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  8  ff.  ;  Ezek.  xvii. 
6,  xix.  10;  Jer.  ii.  21),  where  Israel  <in  a 
Church  is  frequently  compared  to  a  vine.  Jesus 
now  interprets  that  teaching,  and  in  saying 
I  am  the  Vine  he  interprets  the  unity  of  the 
nation,  and  also  the  unity  of  mankind  (Col. 
iii.  3). 

In  calling  himself  the  true  Vine,  he  uses  the 
word  as  we  have  often  found  him  doing,  in 
the  sense  not  of  the  reverse  of  the  false,  but 
of  conformity  to  the  ideal,  the  absolutely  real. 
He  calls  the  Father  the  Husbandman  (the 
owner  as  well  as  care-taker),  from  the  point 
of  view  not  of  his  own  relation  to  God  but  of 
his  relation  to  his  disciples,  as  one  of  identity 
through  love.  In  them  he  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Father  that  they  do  (compare 
Heb.  V.  8;  Col.  i.  24).  The  truth  that  he  has 
to  teach  here  is  not  of  the  relation  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  but  of  the  organic 
life  between  Christ  and  his  Church,  and  the 
individual  believers  who  compose  it  (compare 
Eph.  V.  30;  Col.  ii.  19;  Rom.  xii.  6;  1  Cor. 
X.  17 ;  xii.  20,  27). 

Verse  2.  Every  branch  in  me  refers  not  to 
Jews  nor  to  heathen,  but  to  Christians,  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  body,  which  is  the  Church.  There 
is  such  a  thing  possible  as  an  unfruitful  Chris¬ 
tian,  as  there  is  such  a  thing  possible  as  an 
unfruitful  vine  branch.  The  awful  fate  of 
those  who  having  been  branches  of  Christ  show 
that  their  union  with  him  is  not  complete 
(since  fruit-bearing  is  the  natural  working  out 


of  the  life  of  the  vine),  is  here  plainly  shown. 
But  its  wide  application  is  not,  perhaps,  gen¬ 
erally  apprehended.  Though  falling  from  grace 
is  here  shown  to  be  possible  (as  Dr.  Schaff  has 
pointed  out),  yet  the  condition  of  not  falling 
is  not  the  believer’s  work.  He  has  only  to  abide 
where  he  is.  Christ  it  is  who  keeps  him  from 
falling.  So  the  baptized  infants  of  the  Church 
are  in  ('hriet;  they  are  baptized  into  his  name. 

It  is  for  them  as  adults  to  abide  in  him;  they 
have  not  to  chooose  him,  he  has  already  chosen 
them  (verse  Ifi) ;  it  is  not  for  them  to  knit  the 
cord  that  binds  them  to  Christ,  but  only  to 
take  care  not  to  sever  it ;  to  abide  in  him  is  a 
matter  depending  on  their  own  will  (verse  4). 

As  to  the  branches  which  show  by  fruit¬ 
bearing  (see  Gal.  v.  22)  that  their  connection 
with  the  Vine  is  organic,  he  cleaneeth  them  that 
they  may  bear  more  fruit.  The  blessedness  of 
vital  union  with  Christ  is  so  great  that  those 
who  know  it  will  welcome  the  pain,  sorrow, 
discipline  that  make  it  more  close  and  dear, 
so  that  the  life  of  the  Vine  may  flow  more 
potently  into  the  branch.  There  must  needs  be 
much  pruning  before  the  disciple  can  say 
with  truth,  1  live,  yet  not  J  but  Chri,st  lireth  in  me. 

Verse  3.  .Already  are  ye  clean  because  of  the 
word  which  I  have  upoken  unto  you.  The  inward 
principle  of  life  is  theirs ;  it  needs  not  to  be 
given,  but  to  be  strengthened.  The  word  of 
Christ  is  not  only  the  means  of  purity,  it  is 
the  very  source  of  purity  (compare  vi.  57,  viii. 
31,  f. ,  and  v.  34). 

Verse  4.  Abide  in  me  and  I  in  you.  Both 
verbs  are  imperative ;  it  is  nearly  as  if  he  had 
said.  Let  us  abide  in  one  another,  let  ns  make 
our  organic  unity  complete ;  but  not  precisely, 
for  this  abiding  depends  on  the  will  of  the 
believer.  Verse  Ifi  gives  the  other  side  of  this 
truth ;  but  here  we  are  shown  that  the  freedom 
of  the  believer  is  perfect ;  it  u  possible  even 
for  him  to  separate  himself  from  Christ.  The 
branch  cannot  bear  fruit  from  itself,  nor  can  the 
believer,  but  he  may  abide  iu  Christ  if  he  will. 

Verse  5.  Though  apart  from  Christ  he  can  do 
nothing,  yet  the  vital  union  with  Christ  main¬ 
tained,  he  has  not  to  concern  himself  about 
fruit-bearing;  that  takes  place  by  the  working 
out  of  a  natural  law ;  it  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  abiding  in  Christ  to  bring  forth  much  fruit. 
How  much  more  important,  then,  is  it  to  be 
careful  to  keep  up  this  vital  union  (verse  7 
tells  us  how)  than  to  concern  ourselves  with 
much  ‘  ‘  doing.  ’  ’  The  efficacy  of  all  our  work 
is  conditioned  on  the  closeness  of  our  union 
with  Christ.  This  verse  does  not  teach,  as  the 
old  dogmatics  maintained,  the  inability  of  the 
“natural  man.”  It  is  the  Christian  who  is 
in  question,  and  the  actual  inefficiency  of  the 
Church  is  here  explained.  The  marvellous 
success  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  Apostolic 
times,  iu  the  times  of  such  missionaries  as 
St.  Augustine  and  St.  Columbanus,  was  not 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  Apostles,  but  to 
the  fact  that  their  union  with  Christ  was  so 
nearly  perfect.  All  the  vigor  of  the  Vine 
flowed  through  these  branches,  and  therefore 
their  works  were  great.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  doubting  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  of  to-day  would  be  as  potent  as 
the  Christian  Church  of  the  first  centuries,  on 
the  same  condition  of  unity  with  Christ. 

Verse  6.  There  is  an  awful  vividness  in  this 
verse.  If  any  one  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  out¬ 
side  (of  the  vineyard)  like  the  branch,  and  they 
gather  them  and  cast  into  the  Jire;  and  they  burn. 
It  is  spoken  of  those  who  have  belonged  to 
Christ.  Have  we  ever  felt  our  “fresh  springs” 
drying  up?  Have  we  ever  been  conscious  that 
the  union  between  ourselves  and  Christ  is  not 
as  vital  as  we  once  felt  it  to  be? 

Verse  7.  The  blessedness  and  the  potency 
of  this  vital  union  is  here  shown,  and  the  key 
to  it  is  given.  If  ye  abide  in  me  and  my  words 
abide  in  you,  ask  whatsoever  ye  will  and  it  shall 
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be  given  you.  The  opening  words  are  not  a 
condition,  but  a  key.  Such  a  believer’s  re¬ 
quest  will  be  fulfilled  by  a  law  as  truly  organic 
as  that  of  fruit-bearing,  for  one  mind,  one  will, 
are  in  Christ  and  in  him  who  abides  in  him, 
even  as  one  life  throbs  through  the  veins  of 
the  vine  and  its  branches. 

Verse  8.  In  this  is  my  Father  glorijieil — in  the 
answering  of  our  prayers  (compare  iv.  37, 
xvi.  30),  for  they  are  in  order  that  we  hear  mnrJb 
fruit.  And  so  shall  ye  be  disciples  to  me',  ye  shall 
more  nearly  belong  to  me.  The  dative,  to  me, 
expresses  a  closer,  dearer  union  than  the  geni¬ 
tive,  my. 

Verse  9.  Even  as  the  Father  hath  loved  me,  I 
have  also  loved  you;  abide  in  the  love  that  is  mine. 
There  are  various  ways  of  punctuating  this 
verse,  but  that  of  our  Bible  best  brings  out  the 
marvellous  truth,  so  dittlcult  to  realize,  so 
glorious  to  believe,  that  the  relation  of  the  Son 
to  the  believer  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Father 
to  the  Son  (x.  14,  15  and  verse  10).  The  love 
of  Christ,  the  absolute  love,  is  manifested  just 
as  really,  just  as  perfectly,  from  Christ  to  “his 
owui,  ’  ’  as  from  Christ  to  his  Father.  The 
astounding  wonder  of  it  is  that  the  continuing 
in  this  glorious  condition  depends  simply  on 
our  own  will.  It  is  already  the  will  of  Christ. 
He  beseeches  us  to  abide  in  this  marvellous  re¬ 
lation  to  him.  How  can  any  of  us  ever  look 
upon  it  as  a  burden  I 

Verse  10.  This,  says  Maurice,  is  the  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  burden  of  the  divine  song: 
I  (the  pronoun  is  emphatic  in  Greek)  have  kept 
my  Father’s  commandments,  and  abide  in  his 
love.  Long  ago  we  learned  that  this  was  the 
key  to  his  whole  life:  I  do  always  the  things  that 
please  him  (viii.  29).  Therefore,  he  could  say 
with  absolute  truth.  The  ruler  of  the  world  cometh 
and  hath  nothing  in  me  (xiv.  30).  And  he  calls 
us  to  preci.sely  such  a  fellowship  as  he  has  with 
his  Father.  Notice  that  this  fellowship  is  not 
conditioned  on  faith,  not  even  on  love,  but  on 
obedience.  And  this  in  the  nature  of  things, 
for  Christ  is  here  speaking  to  his  own,  and  obe¬ 
dience  is  the  very  law  of  being  of  one  vitally 
united  to  Christ,  as  much  so  as  it  is  the  branch’s 
law  of  being  to  be  obedient  to  the  character  of 
the  vine. 

Vei{sk  11.  We  now  come  to  the  application 
of  the  truth  we  have  been  learning.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  organic  unity  with  Christ  is  first 
to  create  joy,  the  very  highest  and  most  per¬ 
fect  and  satisfactory  type  of  joy,  that  which 
inheres  in  self-sacrifice.  That  this  joy,  which 
Christ  knows  in  its  full  perfection  because  his 
love  is  that  of  absolute  self-sacrifice,  may  he 
in  the  believer,  and  the  believer’s  joy  be  ful¬ 
filled,  is  the  purpose  of  Christ  in  the  wonderful 
truth  that  he  has  been  opening  up  to  them. 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

Lessox  XIX. — Friends  and  Enemies  of  Jescs. 

Mark  iii.  19b.  -35 ;  Luke  vii.  36,  viii.  3. 

There  must  have  been  some  among  the  Phari¬ 
sees  who  were  too  honest  to  let  an  unreasoning 
prejudice  blind  them  entirely  to  Jesus’  wonder¬ 
ful  words  and  works.  Such  a  one  seems  to  have 
been  Simon,  the  Pharisee.  That  he  left  undone 
some  acts  of  courtesy  due  to  a  distinguished 
guest  shows  that  he  treated  Jesus  with  patron¬ 
izing  deference  as  a  remarkable  Teacher,  with¬ 
out  admitting  his  claims  as  the  Messiah.  His 
invitation  may  indeed  have  been  merely  from 
curiosity  to  see  and  hear  this  man  who  was 
making  such  a  stir. 

The  guests  at  such  a  feast  reclined  on 
couches,  leaning  on  the  elbow  with  the  feet 
outward  from  the  table.  The  alabaster  box 
was  probably  the  alabastron  or  little  flask  of 
precious  unguents,  which  women  wore  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  little  chain  about  the  neck.  It 
contained  sometimes  attar-of-roses,  or  more 


commonly,  a  mixture  known  as  foliatum,  very 
fragrant  and  much  used.  It  would  not  have 
been  difficult  for  the  woman  to  pass  quietly  in 
from  the  outer  court,  unhindered  by  the  ser¬ 
vants  and  to  anoint  Jesus’  feet  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  service  of  the  table.  It  seems 
to  have  been  done  in  silence,  and  without 
opposition  or  even  comment,  till  after  Jesus 
had  asked  Simon  his  searching  questions. 

Simon’s  thought,  read  by  Jesus,  shows  that 
in  his  mind  he  was  consciously  or  unconsciously 
considering  whether  Jesus  was  something  more 
than  a  teacher,  i.e.  a  prophet.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  that  Jesus  uses  to  .show.Simon  his  mis¬ 
take  is  founded  on  the  Jewish  idea  of  forgive¬ 
ness,  so  much  for  so  much,  rather  than  the 
Christian,  which  does  not  measure  need  or 
worthiness.  It  should  not  be  pressed  unduly, 
since  whether  w'e  have  sinned  much  or  little, 
we  need  much  forgiveness  and  should  have 
much  love.  “Thy  sins  are  forgiven’’  brought 
back  the  old  question  of  the  Pharisees,  “What 
right  has  this  man  to  forgive  sins?  ’’  and  so 
this  gracious  and  beautiful  act  of  Jesus  be¬ 
came  another  of  the  ‘  ‘  links  in  the  unseen  chains 
which  were  already  dragging  him  to  his  fate.  ’  ’ 
But  the  woman  went  out  not  only  in  peace,  but 
i«/o  peace,  “the  eternal  peace  of  ^the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  of  the  heaven  of  the  kingdom 
forever  and  ever.  ’  ’ 

Jesus’  attitude  toward  women  is  strongly 
marked  by  this  incident.  Into  a  world  where 
even  good  women  had  little  respect  or  kind¬ 
ness  came  his  teaching,  which  for  the  first  time 
extended  help  and  sympathy  to  sorrowing  and 
sinful  women.  But  do  not  confound,  as  is 
done  over  and  over  again  in  prose  and  poetry, 
Mary  of  Magdala  with  this  woman.  Mary 
Magdalene  had  been  delivered  from  an  in¬ 
firmity  —  seven  devils  —  whatever  that  may 
mean,  but  it  was  not  necessarily  wilful 
wickedness.  The  women  who  ministered  to 
Jesus  on  this  tour  (Luke  viii.  1-3)  were  women 
of  position  and  of  “substance.’’ 

Whichever  way  we  turn  we  meet  the  slowly 
rising  tide  of  Pharisaical  hate  and  craft.  On 
his  return  to  Capernaum  comes  a  new  attack. 
“He  is  in  league  with  devils,  or  he  could  not 
cast  them  out.’’  Jesus  showed  the  absurdity 
of  the  reasoning.  This  attitude  of  the  Pharisees 
must  have  had 'a' new  element  of  malignity  in 
it  to  draw  from  Jesus  his  strong  denunciation 
of  their  sin  (Mark  iii.  22-29).  The  “eternal 
sin’’  of  the  revised  version  gives  a  better  idea 
than  the  “ unpardonable  sin’’  of  the  Authorized 
Version.  It  is  not  a  question  of  pardon,  but  of 
the  sin  itself,  “a  sin  which  reniaineth  forever.  ’’ 
The  forgiveness  is  sufficient  and  is  ready,  but 
the  very  power-of'tlie  sin  is  that  it  does  not 
want  forgiveness,' but  scoffs  and  blasphemes 
against  the  forgiving  power,  calling  it  Satanic 
and  evil.  It  is  not  apostasy,  for  Peter  was  for¬ 
given  :  nor  bitter  enmity,  for  Paul  found  free 
pardon.  The  very  fear  that  one  might  have 
committed  the  “unpardonable  siii’’  would  be 
proof  that  he  had  not,  for  the  sin  consists  in 
indifference  to  or  even  hatred  of  pardon. 

But  Jesus  must  meet  not  only  his  enemiesi 
but  the  opposition  of  his  friends.  The  Phari¬ 
sees  may  have'persuaded  them  to  interfere  or 
it  may  have  been  through  natural  fears  for  his 
safety  (Mark  iii.  21).  Whatever  it  was,  his 
answer  to  his  mother 'and  brethren  (Mark  iii. 
31-35)  showed  that  he  disregarded  their  inter¬ 
ference.  But  even  here  Jesus  must  not  be 
interpreted  as  harsh  toward  his  mother  and 
relatives.  It  was  not  a  cold  asceticism  which 
closes  the  heart  to  the  natural  kindly  claims  of 
kinship,  but  a  recognition  of  the  superior 
claims  of  spiritual  kinship.  Those  who  under¬ 
stood  and  sympathized  with  his  work  were 
‘  ‘  next  of  kin,  ’  ’  more  than  those  bound  by  ties 
of  blood  only. 
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A  VISIT  TO  HOT  SPRINGS,  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Rev.  E.  Payson  Hammond. 

I  have  long  read  about  the  Hot  Springs  in 
the  Black  Hills,  but  little  realized  the  beauty 
of  i' s  scenery  and  the  excellency  of  the  waters. 
The  Plunge  Bath  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long  aud  seventy-five  feet  wide.  It  is  covered 
with  a  structure  of  wood,  iron,  stone  and  glass. 
The  pool  varies  from  three  to  nine  feet  in  depth, 
aud  contains  300,000  gallons  of  water,  clear  as 
crystal.  The  water  percolates  through  porous 
stones  a  d  you  can  see  it  bubbling  up  continu¬ 
ally.  It  is  of  a  uniform  temperature  of  96 
degree  i,  aud  as  you  enter  it  you  experience  a 
slight  electric  shock. 

The  climate  of  Hot  Springs  is  delightful; 
the  air  is  dry  and  I  am  constantly  reminded  of 
the  northeni  parts  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  I 
am  not  surprised  to  hear  that  thousands  visit 
it  every  year.  There  are  no  less  than  seventy- 
five  different  springs  in  the  valley.  I  find  peo¬ 
ple  here  from  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
called  ‘  ‘  The  Carlsbad  of  America.  ’  ’ 

The  Evans  Hotel,  at  which  I  am  stopping, 
is  a  five  story  beautiful  stone  structure  of 
peachblow  sandstone,  and  accommodates  350 
guests.  It  is  castle-like  in  design  and  the 
walls  are  decorated  with  mountings  of  early 
Black  Hills’  game,  animals  and  birds.  It  is 
heated  by  steam,  has  electric  lights  and  bells 
throughout,  an  elevator,  fire  escapes  and  hose 
on  every  floor,  aud  is  thoroughly  modem  in 
all  its  appointments.  It  is  decorated  with 
plants  and  flow’ers  of  rare  beauty,  outside  are 
fine  tennis  grounds.  I  do  not  wonder  that  this 
delightful  home,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  crowded 
during  the  summer. 

Adjoining  the  Evans  Hotel  is  a  Sanatarium, 
three  stories  high,  lighted  by  electricity,  heated 
by  steam,  with  60  bathrooms,  doctors’  offices 
and  reception  rooms.  One  can  have  every  bath 
which  is  conducive  to  healtn.  Massage  treat¬ 
ment  is  given  by  trained  attendants.  Indians 
call  these  waters  “Minnekahta, ’’  which  means 
‘  ‘  hot  water.  ’  ’  They  have  a  tradition  that  an 
Indian  princess  visited  this  spot,  and  by  a 
supernatural  gift  from  the  Great  Spirit  blessed 
the  waters,  so  that  whosoever  drank  of  them 
should  be  restored  to  health.  It  seems  incred¬ 
ible  that  less  than  twenty  years  ago  the  wild 
Indians  roamed  over  these  hills  and  bathed  in 
these  waters. 

This  morning  we  had  the  pleasure  of  ad¬ 
dressing  the  soldiers  at  their  home,  which, 
with  its  170  inmates,  is  located  on  one  of  the 
high  hills,  and  this  delightful  water  is  pumped 
up  to  it,  so  that  every  soldier  can  bathe  as 
often  as  he  chooses.  The  commander.  Col. 
Arthur  Lynn,  told  me  to-day  that  it  was  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  best  known  cure  for  rheumatism, 
to  which  many  of  the  soldiers  are  subject. 
He  expressed  a  hope  that  the  bill  now  pending 
in  Congress  would  pass,  and  thus  locate  the 
National  Soldiers’  Home  at  Hot  Springs. 

We  shall  long  remember  our  delightful  visit 
to  this  place  aud  pray  that  God’s  blessing  may 
rest  here  and  upon  all  connected  with  it. 

The  meetings  have  been  crowded  from  the 
first.  Seven  ministers  have  worked  earnestly, 
and  I  have  been  pleased  to  find  old  friends  here. 
The  Rev.  A.  A.  Brown  resides  here,  and  last  even¬ 
ing  spoke.  He  was  in  Indianapolis  years 
ago  and  told  of  meetings  I  conducted  there. 
He  surprised  us  by  saying  that  he  believed 
there  were  at  least  2,000  children  converted  at 
the  time  and  more  than  1,000  adults.  He  is  a 
noble  man  and  doing  earnest  missionary  work 
throughout  this  region. 


The  pains  that  dart  back  and  forth  through 
a  broken  bone  prove  that  it  is  knitting,  and 
that  a  healthy  condition  is  being  restored. 
The  sting  of  an  awakened  and  troublesome 
conscience  may  have  the  same  meaning. 
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THE  FACTORY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

By  One  of  the  Workers 
In  these  latter  days  when  so  mnch  is  said 
and  Mrritten  regarding  combinations  and  con¬ 
centration  of  capital,  when  so  mnch  uneasiness 
prevails  in  the  ranks  of  working  men  and  women 
as  to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  changes  con¬ 
stantly  taking  place  in  business  methods,  it  is 
well  now  and  then  to  direct  our  attention  to 
some  of  the  things  actually  taking  place  in 
our  large  factories.  Is  the  movement  one  of 
progress  or  regress?  The  answer  must  be  found 
in  a  careful  observation  of  the  practical  opera- 


WOMEN'S  REST  ROOM 


tion  of  the  forces  that  are  constantly  changing 
existing  conditions.  Many  opportunities  to 
study  the  question  exist  in  this  land  of  ours, 
none  better  perhaps  than  a  large  factory  nes¬ 
tling  amid  the  hills  of  Ohio,  in  the  suburb  of 
Dayton  known  as  South  Park. 

No  brighter  example  exists  in  all  the  States  of 
the  Union  of  what  right-minded  intelligent  co¬ 
operation  will  do  both  for  employer  and  employe 
than  the  National  Cash  Register  factory,  with 
its  one  thousand  seven  hundred  employes.  Here 
some  fifteen  years  ago  Messrs.  John  H.  and  Frank 
J.  Patterson,  now  the  President  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  but  then  comparatively 
poor  men,  started  in  the  business  of  making 
cash  registers.  The  output  numbered  a  few 
registers  a  month,  the  employes  were  a  d<'Z(  ii 
or  less,  the  shop  was  of  the  usual  kind,  small, 
occupying  but  one  room,  kept  in  fair  condi¬ 
tion,  provided  with  a  few  necessary  tools  and 
managed  by  the  usual  shop  foreman.  But  time 
rolled  on,  sales  increased,  business  competition 
waxed  fierce,  demands  of  purchasers  became 
exacting,  and  accurate  and  perfect  workman¬ 
ship  consetiuently  became  an  absolute  necessity 
But  workmen  were  often  negligent,  they  lacked 
intelligence  or  were  purposely  careless  and 
defiant,  failing  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
demand  for  intelligent  and  skilled  labor. 
Nothing  remained  therefore  but  for  the  un¬ 
skilled  to  give  way  to  the  skilled,  the  ignorant 
to  the  intelligent,  the  unsympathetic  to  the 
sympathetic  workman,  and  thus  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  changes  came  about  until  to¬ 
day  we  see,  instead  of  the  few  commonplace 
workmen  of  ordinary  talent,  toiling  in  humble 
surroundings,  a  band  of  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  of  the  most  skilled  and  intelligent 
workmen  in  their  various  lines  in  the  land. 

Have  the  changes  necessitated  by  public 
demand  proved  beneficial  to  the  workman,  have 
they  added  to  his  happiness  and  that  of  his 
employer,  is  he  better  paid  than  formerly, 
does  he  receive  more  privileges  than  formerly, 
are  the  surroundings  better  and  more  condu¬ 
cive  to  happiness,  is  there  a  more  reciprocal 
regard  between  employer  and  employe?  To  all 
these  questions  I  answer  yes.  The  factory, 
because  of  its  unique  methods  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  labor  conditions,  and  its  actual  putting 
into  practice  of  those  words  uttered  nearly 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  years  ago,  “What¬ 
soever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them,  ’  ’  has  attracted  attention 
far  and  wide. 


Nowhere  in  the  land,  probably,  are  there  so 
many  happy  working  men  and  women  as  in 
this  great  factory.  Surrounded  as  they  are  by 
every  incentive  to  useful  and  profitable  toil, 
and  given  every  encouragement  to  expand  men¬ 
tally,  physically  and  morally,  working  amid 
fiowers  and  palms  and  the  beauties  of  nature, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  this  happy  community 
has  attracted  general  attention.  First  among 
the  attractive  features  that  greet  the  visitor’s 
eye  when  approaching  the  factory  is  a  small 
house  facing  one  of  the  main  buildings  bear¬ 
ing  the  inscription,  “The  N.  C.  R.  House  of 
Usefulness.’’  Here  are  gathered  the  children 
of  the  neighborhood,  those  of  employes  and 
residents  of  South  Park,  for  the  kindergarten. 
Here  the  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  meet.  Here 
they  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  mutual  improvement  and  exercise  in  par¬ 
liamentary  discussion.  Here  also  they  come  to 
study  the  current  affairs  of  this  great  work¬ 
day  world,  their  meetings  being  in  charge  of  a 
deaconess,  who  looks  after  the  social  settlement 
work  of  the  district. 

In  the  great  factory  building  on  Sunday 
afternoons  the  children  and  other  residents  of 
South  Park  gather  for  the  study  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  ideal  nature. 
In  this  Sunday-school  it  is  quite  common  for  as 
many  as  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  of  the 
young  people  to  be  gathered.  In  addition  to  a 
religions  service  instruction  is  given  in  home 
beautifying,  landscape  gardening,  hygiene, 
physiology,  botany  and  many  other  useful  and 
entertaining  subjects,  the  stereopticon  being 
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most  ingeniously  used  as  a  means  of  teaching. 
Many  of  the  exercises  are  of  a  character  to  en¬ 
courage  the  children  to  think  and  act  for  them¬ 
selves. 

For  the  girls  of  the  neighborhood  and  those 
employed  in  the  factory,  a  cooking  school  has 
been  introduced  and  scientific  cooking  is  taught 
free  of  any  charge.  In  addition  there  exist 
sewing  classes,  millinery  schools  and  oilier 
similar  organizations  for  practical  training. 
The  officers  of  this  company  believe  in  the 
utility  not  only  of  making  their  employes  com¬ 
fortable,  but  of  making  them  look  well.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  one  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
characters  said  that  “there  was  a  strength  in 
being  well  dressed  that  the  consolations  of  re¬ 
ligion  could  not  give.  ’  ’  Perhaps  it  is  from 
this  motive  that  for  the  girls  employed  in  the 
factory  pretty  white  aprons  are  provided  and 
laundered  free  of  cost.  They  are  also  supplied 
with  chairs  with  backs  that  work  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  more  comfortable.  Lessons  in  calisthe¬ 
nics  are  given  and  free  access  is  accorded  to  the 
N.  C.  R.  library  of  seven  hundred  choice  books. 

In  the  factory  building,  occupying  quite  a 
large  room,  is  the  Y^oung  Women’s  Dining¬ 
room,  fitted  out  with  dainty  china  and  snow 
white  linen.  Here  at  noon  the  young  women 


gather  and  partake  of  a  substantial  lunch  free 
of  cost  to  them,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
they  may  pick  up  the  current  magazines  if  so 
disposed,  proceed  to  the  Rest-room  to  recruit 
if  fatigued,  or  spend  the  time  chatting,  playing 
the  piano  or  otherwise  enjoying  themselves. 
The  girls  have  originated  associations  among 
themselves  for  mutual  improvement.  Such  are 
the  Women’s  Century  Club,  Girls’  Literary 
Club,  Bicycle  Club,  Autoharp  Club,  etc. 

The  men,  not  to  be  outdone  by  their  enter¬ 
prising  sisters,  have  also  formed  clubs  for  the 
cultivation  of  their  mental,  moral  and  physical 
natures  and  for  social  intercourse.  Some  of 
these  are  the  Men’s  Progress  Club,  the  N.  O. 
R.  School  of  Mechanics,  the  Gymnasium,  the 
Relief  and  Improvements  Associations,  the 
Outdoor  Art  Association.  Some  of  the  specially 
talented  have  organized  themselves  into  an 
orchestra,  others  form  a  Glee  Club,  and  thus 
has  been  built  up  a  happy  little  world  among 
the  employes  of  this  institution.  But  more 
than  all  here  we  find  in  actual  operation,  not 
only  betweeen  employer  and  employe,  but  also 
between  the  employes  themselves,  that  great 
standard  for  right  living,  the  Golden  Rule, 
and  this  it  is  that  gives  that  cordial  comrade¬ 
ship  which  makes  life  a  pleasure  in  this  indus¬ 
trial  world  of  seventeen  hundred  working  people. 
Managed  by  a  committee  originally  chosen 
from  the  employes  themselves,  with  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  favoritism,  where  all  stand  on  merit 
alone,  with  every  influence  thrown  about  the 
worker  to  make  him  intelligent  and  happy 
and  spur  him  to  the  highest  endeavor,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  present  re¬ 
sults  have  been  obtained. 

From  the  factory  all  that  is 
goofl  is  carried  into  the  home 
life.  Thus  has  the  neighborhood 
been  transformed  from  an  unde¬ 
sirable  locality,  bearing  the 
name  of  Slidertown,  into  a 
beautiful  suburb  designated  as 
South  Park.  Pretty  homes  with 
well  sodded  yards,  ornamented 
with  trees,  flowers  and  shrub¬ 
bery,  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
once  dreary  abodes.  Neighbors 
vie  with  each  other  in  trying  to 
obtain  the  best  results  in  home 
adornment.  Well  kept  lawns, 
artistic  window  boxes,  carefully 
trimmed  hedges,  banks  of  flow¬ 
ers  and  foliage  greet  the  eye  on 
every  hand. 

A  particularly  iuterestiug  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employed  is  the  constant  stimulus  to  invention 
and  to  carefulness  afforded  by  the  prize  system. 
A  large  amount  of  money  is  yearly  divided 
among  those  employes  who  devise  improve 
ments  in  machinery,  in  methods  of  saving 


labor  or  other  expense.  “It  pays’’  thus 
to  stimulate  interest  in  economy,  says  Mr. 
Patterson,  and  it  is  only  right  that  the 
inventor  should  profit  too.  There  is  always 
a  premium  on  bright  ideas  in  this  establish¬ 
ment.  The  heads  frankly  acknowledge  that 
“it  pays’’ — what  they  are  doing  for  their  em- 
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ployea.  They  do  not  take  lightly  their  call  to 
prove  to  the  manufactnrerR  of  the  country  that 
the  Golden  Rnle  is  a  workable  mle,  offering  a 
solntion  of  labor  troubles  and  a  termination 
of  the  dissensions  that  embitter  the  lives  of 
our  American  workingmen.  Many  manufac¬ 
turers  have  already  seen  the  force  of  this  object 
lesson,  have  entered  heartily  into  the  plan  and 
adopted  many  of  the  ideas  here  illustrated. 
Others  are  experimenting.  Not  only  does  it  all 
indicate  that  this  application  of  Christ’s  prin¬ 
ciples  and  teachings  to  factory  and  business  life 
is  practicable,  paying  in  dollars  and  cents,  but 
that  it  pays  in  a  better  humanity,  the  employes 
by  careful  training  rising  into  a  class  that  can 
appreciate  efforts  expended  in  their  behalf,  and 
become  quick  to  respond  with  increased  loyalty 
and  intelligent,  enthusiastic  endeavor. 

home"department. 

APRIL  FOOLING. 

A  robin  lilted  on  the  lawn, 

A  bluebird  in  the  tree ; 

The  world  was  set  to  music. 

And  reeled  with  melody. 

The  orchard  seemed  a  rosy  cloud  ; 

The  hed^e-row  dreamed ’t  was  May ; 

The  peach-trees  blushed— they  were  so  proud 
That  happy,  happy  day. 

A  violet  untied  its  hood— 

Its  blue  was  like  the  sky. 

The  arbutus  peeped  from  its  snood. 

And  tossed  its  blanket  by. 

Anemones  poked  up  their  heads. 

As  they  were  pleased  to  say ; 

“  We’ve  put  our  pretty  kirtles  on— 

'T  is  such  a  lovely  day  I  ” 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  robin  piped 
In  quite  another  key ; 

A  shrewish  wind  reproached  the  brook. 

Which  bickered  drearily ; 

The  hedge-row— it  was  sad  at  heart ; 

The  sky  was  tinged  with  gray ; 

The  violet  shivered  where  it  stood— 

’T  was  such  a  trying  day  I  ‘ 

The  peach-trees  were  discouraged  ; 

A  scolding  breeze  did  pass 

That  tore  the  dainty  petals  off 
And  tossed  them  on  the  grass. 

Ti'e  orchard  wore  a  mournful  air; 

The  bluebird  would  not  stay ; 

’T  was  only  April,  after  all. 

That  made  believe 't  was  May ! 

— Mary  K.  Sceyrr,  in  A/iril  St.  yUhnUis. 


A  FEW  WORDS  TO  FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

We  chide  our  children  when  they  quarrel  and 
counsel  them  to  be  forbearing  and  kind.  Yet 
in  many  a  household  the  father  and  mother 
have  oft  repeated  disagreements  and  speak  to 
one  another  in  words  of  anger.  And  this  in 
the  presence  of  their  children,  who  are  very 
quick  to  see  that  all  is  not  well  between  those 
they  love  best  on  earth. 

How  can  parents  teach  children  self-control 
who  do  not  control  themselves,  but  give  way 
to  temper  and  permit  themselves  to  speak  angry 
words  to  one  another?  Not  long  since,  we 
saw  a  wife  who  had,  or  thought  she  had,  a 
grievance,  turn  her  face  away  from  her  hus¬ 
band  when  he  came  to  give  her  the  good-bye 
morning  kiss.  Three  little  children  had  been 
lifted  up  in  his  arms  to  receive  his  loving  good¬ 
bye  kiss,  but  when  it  came  mamma’s  turn  she 
refused  to  take  the  kiss  she  would  have  sorely 
missed  had  her  husband  forgotten  to  give  it. 
The  little  ones,  who  dearly  loved  both  papa  and 
mamma,  looked  sad  and  astonished.  They  were 
sorry  that  papa  should  go  away  without 
mamma’s  usual  loving  kiss.  When  they  were 
alone  in  the  play-room,  the  eldest  boy  said 
to  the  two  younger  ones,  “Mamma  is  angry 
with  papa.  I  wonder  why.  ’  ’ 

It  was  not  because  that  wife  did  not  love  her 
husband  that  she  refused  the  kiss  that  morning. 
Many  times  during  the  day,  no  doubt,  she  was 
sorry  and  longed  for  the  evening  hour  that 
would  bring  him  home  to  her.  Had  anything 


happened  to  him  that  he  had  never  come  back 
to  his  home  she  would  have  bitterly  rued  the 
unkindness  of  the  morning.  It  was  an  uncon¬ 
trolled  temper  that  caused  it  all.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  husband  and  wife  was  only 
over  a  very  trivial  matter.  It  is  hard  for  chil¬ 
dren  when  their  parents  are  not  loving  to  each 
other. 

How  inspiring  to  go  into  a  home  where  the 
father  and  mother  always  treat  each  other 
courteously  and  lovingly  and  are  thoughtful 
of  each  other’s  rights  and  comforts. 

The  children  are  taught  to  respect  and  honor 
them  as  they  both  deserve,  and  the  faults  of 
each  are  hidden  from  their  children  by  the 
affectionate  tact  of  the  other. 

If  differences  must  arise  between  fathers  and 
mothers  let  them  be  settled  when  the  children 
are  not  there  to  see  and  hear. 


ALBERT’S  CHICKEN  BUSINESS. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

Albert  W’illiams  came  into  the  bam  with  a 
basket  in  his  hand  containing  thirteen  eggs. 
“I’m  going  into  the  chicken  business,  grand¬ 
father,  ’  ’  he  said. 

Albert’s  grandfather  was  putting  a  pitchfork 
full  of  hay  into  one  of  the  horses’  stalls.  He 
turned  and  looked  at  the  boy  with  a  pleased 
expression  on  his  face.  “Well,  Albert,’’  said 
he,  “I’m  glad  to  hear  that.  It  is  the  best 
thing  an  enterprising  boy  like  you  can  do. 
It  will  keep  yon  busy  all  summer,  for  raising 
chickens  is  a  business  that  requires  constant 
vigilance.  I  hope  you  will  stick  to  it  better 
than  you  have  some  other  things  you  have 
gone  into.  ’  ’ 

“I’ll  sfick  to  it, ’grandfather,  because  there  is 
lots  of  money  in  it.  I  got  these  eggs  by  swap¬ 
ping  some  of  ours  with  Joe  Wolcott.  He  says 
his  breed  of  fowls  make  the  best  broilers. 
Three  weeks  from  this  time  I’ll  have  thirteen 
chickens  and  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
for  broilers  I  can  sell  them  at  the  hotel  for 
fifty  cents  apiece — thirteen  chickens  at  fifty 
cents  apiece  will  bring  me  six  dollars  and  a 
half.  That  for  my  first  hatch,  and  plenty  more 
to  follow.  ’  ’ 

Albert  was  ten  years  old,  but  if  you  had 
seen  how  he  held  up  his  head  and  how  conse¬ 
quential  he  looked  just  then  you  might  have 
thought  he  was  almost  a  grown  man.  His 
grandfather  smiled  at  his  grandson’s  calcula¬ 
tions  and  said:  “Not  so  fast,  Albert,  not  so 
fast — you  make  me  think  of  the  ‘Maid  and  her 
milkpail.  ’  ’’ 

“Who  was  she,  grandfather,’’  asked  Albert. 

“It  was  a  reading  lesson  we  had  in  Web¬ 
ster’s  spelling  book  when  I  was  a  boy  and  went 
to  the  district  school— a  mighty  good  spelling 
book  it  was,  too.  The  milkmaid  put  a  pail  of 
milk  on  her  head  one  morning  and  started  for 
town  to  peddle  it  out.  She  was  one  who  had 
the  knack  of  balancing  a  pail  of  milk  on  her 
head — when  she  carried  her  head  level.  But 
that  morning  as  she  walked  along  she  began 
to  calculate.  She  figured  up  what  her  milk 
would  bring,  and  how  many  eggs  she  would 
buy  with  the  money,  and  when  they  were 
hatched  into  chickens  at  what  price  she  would 
sell  them,  and  how  she  would  buy  a  new  gown 
with  the  money.  Then  she  began  to  turn  over 
in  her  mind  what  color  would  be  the  most  be¬ 
coming  to  her.  While  she  was  thinking  how 
fine  she  would  look  she  gave  her  head  a  toss, 
and  over  went  her  milk,  her  eggs,  her  chickens 
and  her  new  gown  all  in  a  heap.  She  forgot 
to  carry  her  head  level.  Now,  I’m  not  one  to 
discourage  a  boy  who  is  going  into  the  chicken 
business,  only  I  want  to  warn  you  that  there 
isn’t  any  business  that  is  all  profit.  You  must 
figure  on  having  losses  in  any  venture  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  chicken  business.  ’  ’ 

“Mistress  Mary,  ’’  Albert’s  pet  hen,  flew  down 
just  then  to  pick  up  some  oats  the  horse  had 


pushed  out  of  his  stall.  Mistress  Mary  was  a 
large  motherly  looking  Plymouth  Rock  hen  and 
had  been  sitting  on  a  nest  for  two  days.  Albert 
was  going  to  put  the  thirteen  eggs  under  her 
at  night.  It  is  always  best  to  set  hens  after 
dark,  so  they  won’t  get  agitated  and  flutter 
about  and  break  the  eggs. 

But  the  morning  after  Albert  had  settled 
Mistress  Mary  on  a  nest,  as  he  thought,  “Mis¬ 
tress  Mary’’  showed  herself  to  be  “quite  con¬ 
trary,  ’  ’  for  she  had  deserted  her  nest  and  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  evidently  having  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  would  not  hatch  chickens 
out  of  eggs  Joe  Wolcott’s  hens  had  laid.  Here 
was  the  first  trouble  in  the  new  business,  but 
grandfather  came  to  the  rescue  and  got  an  old 
setting  hen  from  their  neighbor,  Mrs.  Farley, 
and  she  proved  to  be  an  accommodating  hen, 
really  glad  to  do  a  neighborly  favor.  She  cov¬ 
ered  the  eggs  without  any  ado  and  in  three 
weeks  Albert  had  ten  chickens,  hatched 
through  her  faithfulness — a  good  percentage, 
grandfather  said.  A  week  later  “Mistress 
Mary’’  came  along  the  garden  walk  quite  un¬ 
expectedly  with  fourteen  chickens  following 
her.  She  had  stolen  her  nest  and  she  made  a 
great  clucking  to  attract  Albert’s  attention. 
He  said  she  had  an  expression  on  her  face  that 
made  him  think  she  wished  to  have  him  under¬ 
stand  that  she  had  played  a  good  joke  on  him. 

Grandfather  looked  at  the  little  flock  and 
said :  ‘  ‘  Hens  are  very  curious  creatures,  Albert ; 
you  never  can  calculate  as  to  what  they  will 
do.  ’’ 

Albert  made  a  good  start  in  his  business,  but 
losses  came  to  him  later.  Hawks  and  rats  and 
weasels  got  chickens  that  strayed  too  far  from 
the  mother’s  wings.  The  damp  weather  caused 
some  of  his  best  broilers  to  have  the  gapes  and 
die.  I  fear  he  would  have  given  up  had  it 
not  been  for  grandfather,  who  was  always 
ready  to  give  him  help  and  counsel.  He  per¬ 
severed  much  better  than  grandfather  thought 
he  would,  however.  And  when  the  season 
closed,  Albert  did  have  quite  a  fair  sum  to  his 
credit  for  his  season’s  work. 

So,  boys,  if  yon  go  into  the  chicken  business, 
remember  that  there  are  always  losses  to  cal¬ 
culate  on  as  wbll  as  profits,  and  don’t  be  dis¬ 
couraged,  but  do  the  best  you  can. 

THK  EGG  SERVICE. 

The  “Egg  Service’’  was  instituted  in  1894  by 
the  Rev.  S.  Alfred  .Johnston  of  St.  John’s, 
Streatham.  It  was  thought  that  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  ways  of  observing  Hospital 
Sunday  would  be  to  send  a  consignment  of 
eggs  to  some  of  the  patients  in  the  great  Lon¬ 
don  hospitals,  and  accordingly  the  congregation 
were  requested  to  make  their  oft'erings  of  eggs 
on  the  day  when  the  various  churches  unite 
in  rendering  financial  aid  to  the  institutions 
in  question. 

The  “Egg  Service’’  like  most  other  things 
had  a  small  beginning,  for  only  220  eggs  were 
contributed  the  first  year.  In  1895  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  rose  to  44(5,  while  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  no  less  than  1,G18  eggs  were  given.  It  was 
felt,  however,  that  in  Jubilee  year  a  special 
effort  ought  to  be  made  in  view  of  the  general 
assistance  then  being  afforded  to  the  hospitals 
by  the  scheme  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  so  a 
Jubilee  offering  was  arranged.  The  service 
succeeded  beyond  all  anticipations.  Over  five 
thousand  eggs  were  to  be  seen  in  St.  John’s 
Church  on  Hospital  Sunday,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  various  members  of  the  congregation,  car¬ 
rying  baskets  of  new-laid  eggs,  excited  a  great 
deal  of  local  interest.  By  some  means  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  York  heard 
of  the  service  that  year  and  sent  a  sovereign 
to  be  spent  on  eggs.  For  this  sum  two  hun¬ 
dred  were  obtained,  the  difficulties  of  transit 
alone  preventing  the  Duchess  from  personally 
sending  the  eggs.  It  is  only  right  to  add  that 
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the  giving  of  the  delicacies  referred  to  in  uo 
way  interferes  with  the  financial  offertory  at 
the  service,  which  is  forwarded  to  the  Hospital 
Sunday  Fund. — The  Quiver. 

SKLF-Cri.TrRK. 

It  is  the  superfluous  things  that  really  make 
life  difficult.  They  are  the  things  we  run  in 
debt  for,  usually,  and  the  things  we  overwork 
to  get  and  worry  about  after  they  are  ours.  It 
is  the  care  of  these  things  that  makes  us  nerv¬ 
ous  and  worn.  A  lady  with  a  beautiful  home 
said  last  Christmas:  “Please  do  not  give  me 
anything  that  will  make  existence  any  more 
complicated  than  it  is  at  present.  I  really  am 
at  a  loss  trying  to  remember  what  all  the  con¬ 
veniences  with  which  I  am  supplied  are  for, 
and  a  good  part  of  my  income  goes  in  paying 
people  to  take  care  of  tlie  things  I  do  need.  ’  ’ 
Yet  in  spite  of  her  request,  her  dressing-table 
was  still  further  littered  with  silver  knick- 
knacks,  her  shelves  were  overloaded  with  bric- 
a-brac,  and  her  sideboard  burdened  with  arti¬ 
cles  for  which  she  could  have  only  a  remote 
use.  She  is  not  a  wealthy  woman,  nor  are  her 
friends  wealthy.  She  represents  the  average 
well-to-do  woman  of  taste,  living  on  a  moder¬ 
ate  income.  Yet  she  sees  her  servants  forever 
polishing  and'bumishing  and  rearranging  the 
articles  which,  so  far  from  adding  to  her  hap¬ 
piness,  really  cumber  her.  There  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  luxuries  of  life  in 
America  the  last  few  years,  and  the  people, 
pleased  with  their  elegant  toys,  have  not  yet 
acquired  the  moral  courage  to  forego  them. 
To  acquire  and  yet  acquire  is  their  instinct, 
and  thus  they  cheat  themselves  of  leisure  and 
peace  and  simplicity. 

Not  that  one  would  for  a  moment  suggest 
that  a  bare  home  is  more  desirable  than  a  dec¬ 
orated  one.  But  a  home  in  which  each  article 
is  either  useful  or  beautiful,  or  both,  would  of 
a  surety  be  a  most  desirable  thing. 

THE  Ql'EEX’S  >IKI>AL. 

Queen  Amelia  of  Portugal  is  the  only  one  of 
the  royal  ladies  of  Europt*  who  has  received  a 
medal  for  saving  life.  She  is  a  strong  swim¬ 
mer,  and  some  years  ago  she  plunged  bodily 
into  the  Tagus  and  saved  two  children  from 
drowning.  The  Queen  still  enjoys  a  swim  and 
any  morning  during  September  and  October 
she  may  be  seen  at  Cascases  swimming  farther 
out  to  sea  than  most  of  her  subjects  would  care 
to  follow  her.  A  cutter  manned  by  blue- jack¬ 
ets  is  always  in  attendance. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

FOREST  TREE.S. 

Children,  have  you  seen  the  budding 
Of  the  trees  in  valleys  low  ? 

Have  you  watched  it  creeping,  creeping. 
Up  the  mountains  soft  and  slow  ? 

Weaving  there  a  plush-like  mantle. 
Brownish,  grayish,  reddish  green. 

Changing,  changing,  daily,  hourly. 

Till  it  smiles  in  Emerald  sheen  ? 

Have  you  watched  the  shades  so  varied '! 
From  the  little  graceful  birch. 

Faint  and  tender  to  the  balsam's 
Evergreen  so  dark  and  rich  ? 

Have  you  seen  the  quaint  mosaics. 
Gracing  all  the  mountain  sides 

Where  they,  mingling,  intertwining. 
Sway  like  softest  mid-air  tides  1—Sfl. 


HOW  THE  BUDS  OPEN. 

It  is  rather  too  soon  for  our  young  observers 
to  report  results  of  their  forcing  of  an  early 
bouquet  such  as  we  suggested  a  few  weeks  ago, 
but  we  hope  they  are  watching  the  gradual  un¬ 
folding  of  the  leaf  and  flower  buds.  If  they 
are  not  doing  it  in  the  house,  they  can  hardly 
be  indifferent  to  the  beautiful  process  that  is 
going  on  all  about  us  these  early  spring  days. 

We  have  condensed  from  L.  H.  Bailey’s 
charming  little  book  “  First  Lessons  with 
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Plants,  ’  ’  the  account  of  what  we  may  find  in 
watching  oi>ening  buds  of  a  crab  apple,'  one  of 
our  most  common  garden  trees.  First  we  have 
what  seems  like  a  dead  twig,  with  the  buds 
close  tucked  inside  their  winter  jackets,  w'hile 
in  the  .second  the  dry  scales  have  been  pushed 
aside  and  the  new  shoots  are  bursting  forth. 

“These  buds  open  with  surprising  quickness 
when  spring  comes  ( particularly  at  the  North). 
The  buds  have  been  entirely  inactive  all  win¬ 
ter,  so  far  as  we  could  see ;  and  moreover,  they 
are  just  the  same  shape  and  size  in  the  spring 
as  they  were  when  the  leaves  dropped  in  the 
fall.  We  must  conclude,  then,  that  these  leaves 
and  an  embryo  shoot  were  packed  aM'ay  in  the 
bud  during  the  growing  season  of  last  year, 
and  this  is  true,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  when  taken  iiif-o  the  warm  house  and  kept 
in  water  these  Viare  twigs  will  begin  to  bud  and 
blossom.  This  experiment  also  shows  that 
the  first  leaves  and  flowers  which  come  in 
early  spring  flowering  trees  and  bushes  are 
sustained  by  nourishment  which  is  stored  up  in 
the  branch  or  the  bud,  not  by  that  taken  in  at 
the  time  by  the  roots.  ’  ’  .  .  .If  we  examine  a 
rapidly-growing  shoot  of  any  plant  in  spring 
or  very  early  summer  we  will  not  find  the  same 
large  buds  that  we  saw  in  the  fall  or  winter. 
They  are  not  needed  for  purposes  of  growth 
but  only  to  carry  the  growing  plants  over 
winter,  or  over  the  dry  and  inactive  season  in 
the  tropics,  and  in  order  that  time  may  be 
gained,  the  future  branch  is  packed  away  in 
miniature  ready  to  leap  forth  upon  the  first 
awakening  of  spring.  ’  ’ 

Another  thing  we  shall  soon  discover  is  that 
there  are  more  buds  than  can  develop  equally 
well ;  some  make  rapid  progress  and  grow  large 
and  full,  others  open  slowly  and  gradually 
dwindle  and  wither  away.  Those  grow  best 
which  have  the  most  sunlight  and  room.  The 
buds  on  the  tips  of  the  branches  have  the  best 
chance,  and  then  tho.se'  nearest  to  them  which 
can  reach  out  further  into  the  sunshine  and 
air.  This  stniggle  for  existence  began  the  year 
before.  When  the  parent  leaf  was  strong  it 
could  give  more  nourishment  to  the  bud  form¬ 
ing  at  its  base.  Thus  we  can  tell  something  of 
last  year’s  foliage  by  examining  the  buds  left 
on  the  branches.  Every  bud  comes  where  a 
leaf  has  dropped  off.  We  can  see  which  part  of 
the  twig  was  new’  growth  last  year,  and  can 
soon  learn  to  count  the  rings  along  the  branches 
which  show  how  long  they  have  been  growing. 

It  is  usually  the  terminal  bud  which  produces 
the  blossom  and  fruit.  Then  it  does  not  grow 
long,  and  the  lower  or  lateral  buds,  as  they 
are  called,  must  send  out  the  little  shoots  or 
twigs  that  end  in  the  broad  spreading  branches. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  to  look  for 
in  this  budding  spring  time,  but  if  our  trav¬ 
elers  keep  their  eyes  open  they  will  see  many 
more,  and  we  hope  will  report  them  to  the  con¬ 
ductor  and  not  be  afraid  of  asking  questions 
when  they  are  puzzled,  for  then  some  more  ex¬ 
perienced  ob.server  may  answer  them,  and  we 
can  all  learn  as  we  travel  through  the  summer 
together.  _ 

1>EWEY  A  IIUTTERFLY  CHASER. 

Our  new’  Admiral,  George  Dewey,  has  a 
hobby  almost  as  strong  as  his  conception  of 
naval  discipline  and  public  duty. 

He  is  not,  as  he  has  been  represented,  a 
philatelist,  but  he  is  one  of  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  lepidopterists  alive.  During  his  long 
years  of  naval  travel  he  has  secured  many 
thousands  of  magnificent  specimens  of  the  but¬ 
terfly,  and  to-day  he  has  the  finest  private  col¬ 
lection  in  America.  This  collection  is  insured 
for  about  |8, 000,  which  is  only  a  fraction  of  its 
real  value. 

ABOUT  THE  FROGS. 

De.VR  COXDl’CTOR  OF  THE  OBSERVATION  CAR: 
The  frog  chorus  w’hich  salutes  one’s  ears  these 
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spring  evenings,  the  deep  thump,  thump  of  the 
bull- frog,  the  mezzo  and  high  soprano  broke - 
kekex,  koax  koax  of  the  smaller  frogs,  makes  me 
want  to  know  more  about  these  denizens  of  the 
swamp  and  pond.  Will  not  some  of  your 
passengers  tell  me  about  their  habits  and  man¬ 
ner  of  lifeV  The  conductor,  w’ho  has  been  over 
the  route  oftener  than  the  rest  of  us,  may  be 
able  to  give  us  some  special  notes  of  Frog-ville. 

Yours  sincerely,  Mary  Sherrill. 

High  Bhidok,  N’.  'i'..  April  2ii.  1S90. 

Tli«*  C«mliicn>r’n  Reply. 

The  common  frog  of  our  ponds  and  sw’amps 
is  of  the  genus  which  naturalists  call  riitin.  It 
is  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  rana 
consinhood.  Like  fishes,  male  and  female  frogs 
have  no  affection  for  one  another.  It  is  the 
male  that  is  commonly  called  Bull-frog.  In 
the  spring  Mrs.  Frog  deposits  her  eggs  in  the 
shallows  of  the  pond  or  stream  where  she  lives. 
Her  eggs  are  embedded  in  a  mass  of  jelly-like 
substance.  You  can  see  the  embryos  scattered 
like  black  specks  through  it.  If  you  take  some 
of  it  and  put  it  in  a  deep  glass  bowl  or  aqua¬ 
rium,  filled  with  water  and  are  careful  to  keep 
it  at  the  mild  temperature  of  the  pond,  in  the 
course  of  two  days  you  will  see  appearing  a 
tiny  head  and  tail  which  gradually  grow’ 
larger.  On  the  third  day  if  you  look  carefully 
you  will  see  that  the  gills  have  appeared  and 
you  will  probably  exclaim.  Oh,  here  is  a  poly- 
wog  in  my  aquarium!  You  w’ill  not  mind  that 
this  is  a  proper  name  for  the  little  wriggler. 

In  usual  mild  outdoor  weather  it  takes  a 
mouth  for  Miss  Polywog  to  develop  into  Master 
Tadpole.  But  you  can  shorten  the  period  by 
gradual  heating  of  the  W’ater  in  your  aquarium 
to  eighty  degrees  Farenheit.  You  may  now 
expect  the  fish -like  tadpole  to  appear  in  all 
his  beauty  at  the  end  of  five  days.  You  will 
find  it  most  interesting  to  watch  his  develop¬ 
ment.  You  may  hope,  too,  to  see  your  Master 
Tadpole  live  to  become  Mr.  Frog,  although 
hardly  one  in  a  thousand  has  that  good  fortune 
in  their  natural  home.  They  become  food  for 
fish,  reptiles  and  alas,  for  brother  tadpoles! 
One  by  one  the  tadpoles  in  your  aquarium  will 
probably  grow  into  frogs  and  leap  out  of  the 
bowl  into  the  world,  disappearing  in  a  surprising 
manner,  to  find  their  w’ay  to  a  neighboring  ditch 
or  pond.  There  they  will  make  for  yon  their 
strange  music,  “Thump,  thump, ’’“ brekekekex, 
koax,  koax,’’  “three-eerreerree, ’’  in  a  wonder¬ 
ful  and  loud  three  part  chorus.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  w’atch  frogs  catch  the  insects  which  form 
their  diet.  The  long  tongue  will  fly  out  like 
a  flash,  to  di.sappear,  with  a  fly  stuck  to  it,  back 
into  the  throat. 


Careful  w’eighing  show’s  that  an  ordinary  bee, 
not  loaded,  weighs  the  five  thousandth  part  of 
a  pound,  so  that  it  takes  five  thousand  bees  to 
make  a  pound.  But  the  loaded  bee,  w  hen  he 
comes  in  fresh  from  the  fields  and  flowers, 
freighted  w’ith  honey  or  bee  bread,  weighs 
nearly  three  times  more. 

If  there  were  no  birds  man  could  not  live  on 
the  earth,  and  birds  are  decreasing  in  this 
country.  _ _ _ 

GRANDPA'S  GLASSES. 

My  grandpa  has  to  wear  glasses, 

’Cause  his  eyesight  is  not  very  strong. 

And  he  calls  them  his  “specs”  and  has  worn  them 
For  ever  and  ever  so  long. 

And  when  he  gets  through  with  his  reading 
He  carefully  puts  them  away. 

And  that’s  why  I  have  to  help  find  them 
'Bout  seventy-five  times  a  day. 

But  at  night  when  we  sit  round  the  table. 

And  papa  and  mamma  are  there. 

He  reads  just  as  long  as  he’s  able. 

And  then  falls  asleep  in  his  chair. 

And  he  sits  there  and  sleeps  in  his  glasses. 

And  you  don't  know  how  funny  it  seems ; 

But  he  says  he  just  has  to  wear  them. 

To  see  things  well  in  his  dreams. 

—Ladien''  Home  Journal. 
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so  that  it  looks  like  an  artificial  ceiling.  There 
is  sitting  accommodation  for  over  a  hundred. 
The  miners  subscribe  regularly  for  candles  to 
light  the  little  chapel,  as  the  lamps  that  are 
used  smoke  when  they  are  taken  in.  The  serv¬ 
ice  is  held  once  a  week— on  Monday  morning 
at  the  early  hour  of  six  o’clock,  before  the  men 
go  to  their  daily  toil.  This  chapel  has  been  in 
regular  use  fifty-four  years ;  is  said  to  be  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Only  two  of 
the  attendants  •are  living  who  were  present 
when  the  first  service  was  held.  They  were 
then  boys  of  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
chapel  was  built  by  a  little  band  of  pious 
miners  who  sought  and  received  the  help  of 
their  employers  in  this  work. 

MISFOKTENE. 

“  Mis-for-tune,  ”  spelled  the  child  slowly. 

‘  ‘  What  does  that  mean.  Aunt  Dinah  ?’  ’ 

“Well,  honey,  it’s  dis  way,’’  explained  the 
old  woman,  nod<ling  her  head  in  comfortable 
assurance  of  her  own  condition.  “Fortin  is 
good  t’ings,  an’  misfortin  is  de  good  t’ings 
what  misses  you  an’  goes  somewhar  else. 
Wlien  somebody  ’cross  de  street  hab  some 
paw’rful  streak  of  luck  deys  mos’  tickled  to 
def,  but  you  ain’t  feel  dat  way  kase  it  didn’t 
hit  your  house.  Dat  blessin’  ’cross  de  street 
am  one  of  your  misfortins.  ’  ’ 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Aunt  Dinah’s  explana¬ 
tion  uncovers  the  root  of  a  great  many  com¬ 
plaints  of  misfortune — they  spring  less  from 
our  ow'n  ills  than  from  our  estimate  of  our 
neighbor’s  blessing ;  it  is  not  so  much  that  evil 
has  befallen  ns  as  that  good  has  befallen  some 
one  else.  Selfishness  sees  always  a  wrong  to 
itself  in  the  good  that  comes  to  another. — Pres¬ 
byterian  Journal. 


A  I.ITTI.K  FLATTEUER  BROUGHT  TO  BOOK. 

King  Oscar  II.  of  Sweden  takes  a  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  education  of  children,  and  does 
not  disdain  to  give  his  personal  attention  to 
the  educational  standard  observed  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  schools.  Recently  he  visited  a  school  for 
little  girl.s,  and  asked  permission  of  the  teacher 
to  conduct  the  history  lesson.  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  majesty  to  his  pupils  was : 

“Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  some  of  the 
great  kings  of  Sweden?’’ 

‘  ‘  Gustavus  Adolphus,  ’  ’  said  one. 

‘  ‘  Cliarles  XII. ,  ’  ’  answered  another. 

‘  ‘  Oscar  II. ,  ’  ’  lisped  a  little  one. 

As  much  sur|)rised  as  amused,  the  king  ap¬ 
proached  the  short-skirted  courtier,  and  asked 
her  to  name  some  great  deed  of  his  reign. 

There  was  a  pause.  The  child  blushed, 
stammered,  and  ready  to  burst  into  tears,  cried : 

“I  don’t  know  of  any.’’ 

Paternally  the  king  stroked  her  hair. 

“Don’t  cry,  dear  child,’’  said  he,  laughing; 
‘  ‘  I  don’t  know  of  any,  either.  ’  ’ — Home  JonmaL 
LOVE. 

“Nothing  is  sweeter  than  love,  nothing 
stronger,  nothing  higher,  nothing  broader, 
nothing  better  either  in  heaven  or  earth,  be¬ 
cause  love  is  bom  of  God,  and  rising  above  all 
created  things,  can  find  its  rest  in  him  alone.” 
— Thomas  a  Kempis. 

UNDF.BSTANDINO. 

Victor  Speer. 

To  somp,  great  Ocean’s  mighty  roll 
Speaks  solemn  truths,  majestic,  grand— 

Again,  the  voire  turns  from  a  soul, 

A  simple  surging  on  the  sand  I 

To  some,  the  Thunder’s  pond’rons  peal 
Brings  message,  deep  with  meaning  fraught— 
Again,  the  rumble  back  will  reel. 

No  word  conveyed,  no  knowledge  taught  I 

To  some,  the  life  a  man  may  lead. 

His  words  and  deeds,  a  lesson  bold— 

Again,  stale  soil  receives  the  seed. 

It  droops  and  dies,  no  roots  unfold  I 

Fault  lies  not  in  the  Ocean’s  roll, 

Nor  in  the  Heaven’s  mighty  voice. 

Nor  in  the  life  of  steadfast  soul- 
It  rests  with  us,  and  by  our  choice. 


AN  INTEItlOli 

prizes  as  offered  in  our  columns  of  a  previous 
issue. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  .subjects  of  future 


\VE-T  POINT  CADETS 

competitions.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  com¬ 
ments  and  criticisms  favorable  and  unfavorable 
of  the  pictures  shown  tliis  week. 


THE  doing;  near  coliony’s  castle,  pbanck 


BATHING  WOMEN  AT  s«  HEVENINGEN,  HOLLAND 


A  DAIGIITEB  OK  KENTUCKY 

Miss  L.  Caiiliiigei 


THE  COAL  PIT  CHAPEL. 

Probably  very  few  if  any  of  our  young  peo¬ 
ple  have  heard  of  the  curious  chapel  hewn  out 
of  coal,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  under¬ 
ground.  It  is  in  the  Myndd  Newydd  Pit,  near 
Swansea,  in  Wales.  The  chapel  is  “timbered” 
with  pit  props  on  each  side.  The  walls  are 
formed  in  part  of  small  rough  pine  logs,  through 
which  the  splendid  thick  coal  seam  outcrops 
to  the  view  here  and  there.  The  roof  is  of  hard 
smooth  clift  and  has  been  whitened  with  lime. 


The  Camera  Club. 


Lucile  Wand. 

The  first  exhibition  of  photographs  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  club,  considering  the  short  time 
which  we  were  able  to  give,  has  proved  very 
successful.  The  subject  has  not  been  limited, 
nor  will  it  be  for  the  next  two  months.  The 
exhibition  in  the  May  2oth  number  will  be  for 
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The  Christian  evangelist  who  opened  the 
islands  of  Samoa  to  the  civilized  world  was 
killed  and  eaten  by  South  Sea  savages.  The 
Rev.  John  Williams,  sailing  in  his  little  mis¬ 
sionary  ship  The  Messenger  of  Peace, 
landed  on  an  island  of  the  Samoan  group  in 
the  summer  of  1830.  This  was  just  about  the 
time  that  the  obscure  town  of  Chicago  was 
laid  out  in  lots  which  were  offered  for  sale, 
the  first  American  steam  railroad  was  opened 
to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  the  London  omnibus 
was  first  introduced  into  the  city  of  New  York. 
Not  quite  seventy  years  ago!  And  now  we  find 
Samoa  is  a  great  factor  in  the  political  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  civilized  world. 

Mr.  Williams  was  kindly  treated  by  the 
natives  of  Samoa,  though  he  afterwards  fell  a 
victim  to  the  cannibals  of  Erromanga.  A  tomb 
and  monument  mark  the  place  where  a  few  of 
his  bones  are  said  to  rest  on  the  island  of 
Upolu,  Samoa,  but  there  has  been  some  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  this.  Mrs.  Gordon-Cumming  in  her 
book  “A  Lady’s  Cruise  in  a  French  Man-of- 
War”  says  the  bones  which  were  interred  at 
Apia,  in  Upolu,  were  taken  at  random  by  the 
natives  of  Erromanga  and  placed  in  a  cave, 
and  that  it  is  probable  that  the  skull  of  John 
Williams  is  buried  beneath  a  palm  tree  in 
Erromanga.  After  his  massacre  a  small  piece 
of  red  sealing  wax  was  found  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  which  was  for  some  time  treasured  by 
the  natives  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
the  missionary’s  household  god  I 

The  monument  at  Apia  bears  the  following 
imscription :  “Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
Rev.  John  Williams,  father  of  the  Samoan  and 
other  missions,  aged  forty-three  years  and  five 
months,  who  was  killed  by  the  cruel  natives  of 
Erromanga,  on  November  20,  1839,  while  en¬ 
deavoring  to  plant  the  Gospel  of  Peace  on  their 
shores.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Williams  landed  first  on  the  island  of 
Savaii,  the  largest  of  the  Samoan  group, 
being  forty  miles  long  and  twenty  miles  wide, 
with  a  native  population  of  about  twenty 
thousand.  He  brought  with  him  a  Samoan 
chief  whom  he  had  met  in  the  Methodist  mis¬ 
sion  at  Tonga,  or  the  Friendly  Islands,  and 
who  was  a  convert  of  that  mission.  Thus  he 
had  the  advantage  of  coming  among  the  people 
with  an  interpreter  who  could  make  his  mes¬ 
sage  well  understood.  In  his  diary,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  relates  that  just  before  his  landing  in 
Samoa  the  attention  of  the  Samoans  had  been 
arrested  by  a  recent  prophesy  delivered  by  a 
dying  chieftain,  who  predicted  that  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  spirits  would  soon  cease  throughout 
the  land  and  that  a  great  white  chief  would 
come  from  beyond  the  distant  horizon,  who 
would  overthrow  their  old  beliefs  and  establish 
a  new  religion.  Another  notable  incident  con¬ 
nected  with  the  arrival  of  the  missionary  was 
the  death  of  one  of  the  most  savage  chieftains 
named  Tamafinga,  who  had  been  killed  in  battle. 
This  man  possessed  despotic  spiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral  power,  for  he  was  supposed  to  be  an  in¬ 


carnation  of  the  devil  and  was  consulted  on  all 
occasions  as  an  oracle. 

When  the  Messenger  of  Peace  dropped 
anchor  in  Samoa,  the  people  were  much  dis¬ 
turbed  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  one  of 
their  chieftains,  and  Mr.  Williams  was  conse¬ 
quently  welcomed  as  an  arbitrator.  He  and 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Barff,  and  the  seven  native 
Christian  evangelists  from  Tonga,  instructed 
the  people,  and  when  Mr.  Williams  returned  to 
his  station  at  Tonga  the  native  evangelists 
were  entrusted  with  the  work  at  Samoa.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  months  a  powerful  chief¬ 
tain  named  Malietoa  embraced  Christianity, 
and  the  way  in  which  this  savage  chieftain 
was  induced  to  “make  a  trial’’  of  his  new 
religion  is  recorded  in  the  missionary’s  diary. 

Malietoa  said  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
it  would  answer  to  become  a  Christian,  but  at 
all  events  he  would  risk  the  experiment  for  a 
few  weeks.  During  these  few  weeks  nothing 
occurred  which  would  indicate  that  the  gods 
were  angry.  Then  the  sons  of  the  chieftain 
gathered  their  friends  together  and  defied  the 
gods  by  eating  the  fish  in  which  they  were 
supposed  to  reside.  The  people  were  thus  en¬ 
couraged  to  renounce  idolatry,  and  a  great 
meeting  was  called,  when  it  was  decided  to 
send  their  chief  idol — a  mere  piece  of  old  rotten 
matting — to  sea  that  it  might  be  drowned. 
But  by  the  request  of  the  Christian  teachers 
this  god  was  preserved,  and  it  may  now  be  seen 
in  a  missionary  museum  in  London.  The  news 
of  these  events  brought  natives  in  canoes  from 
other  islands  for  instruction,  and  gradually  the 
idols  were  destroyed  and  Christian  chapels 
erected. 

Mr.  Williams  made  his  second  visit  to  Samoa 
in  October,  1839,  when  he  found  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  had  made  great  progress.  Natives  came 
in  canoes  to  welcome  him  from  every  island 
and  he  soon  found  that  vast  numbers  of  them 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity.  More  than 
a  thousand  natives  of  Upolu  had  renounced 
idolatry,  and  on  each  of  the  islands  there  were 
Christian  congregation.s,  to  whom  Mr.  Williams 
preached.  His  last  sermon  to  the  Samoans  was 
preached  on  November  3,  1829.  It  was  taken 
from  Acts  xx.  3(>-38:  “And  they  all  wept  sore 
and  fell  upon  Paul’s  neck  and  kissed  him,  sor¬ 
rowing  most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he 
spake  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more.  ’  ’ 

At  midnight  Mr.  Williams  took  leave  of  his 
wife  and  children,  whom  he  left  at  Upolu, 
Samoa,  and  set  sail  for  the  island  at  Erromanga* 
The  people  of  this  island  were  known  to  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  savage.  Messrs.  Williams,  Harris 
and  Cunningham  went  ashore  and  rambled 
along  the  beach  communicating  with  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  captain  of  the  ship  soon  followed 
them,  and  seated  on  a  bank  opposite  the  ship 
watched  the  party.  Harris  wandered  away 
from  Williams  and  Cunningham,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  natives  were  seen  in  pursuit  of 
him.  He  was  struck  down  with  clubs  and 
spears  and  fell  into  the  water.  Cunningham 


immediately  ran  for  the  boat,  and  in  passing 
called  out  to  Williams  to  run  also.  But  soon 
a  yell  was  raised,  and  as  he  was  crossing  a 
stream  the  devoted  missionary  was  struck  with 
clubs  and  pierced  with  arrows.  His  body  was 
then  taken  out  of  the  water  and  lay  exposed 
on  the  sands  surrounded  by  his  cruel  murder¬ 
ers,  while  the  very  children  took  up  stones  and 
threw  them  against  his  lifeless  corpse.  The 
ship’s  captain  and  Mr.  Cunningham  returned 
safely  to  the  boat.  A  gun  was  fired  from  the 
ship,  but  instead  of  frightening  away  the  natives 
they  immediately  carried  Mr.  Williams’s  corpse 
into  the  bush.  When  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  a  British  man-of-war  came  from  Syd¬ 
ney  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  the  savages  con¬ 
fessed  that  they  had  eaten  the  bodies,  but  a 
few  bones  were  given  to  the  captain.  With 
these  relics  on  board,  the  British  man-of-war 
sailed  to  Samoa  and  Mrs.  Williams  learned  that 
she  was  a  widow  and  her  children  fatherless. 

The  melancholy  tidings  did  not  reach  Eng¬ 
land  until  the  6th  of  April,  1840.  They  aroused 
missionary  interest  in  Samoa,  and  in  the  year 
1844  a  school  was  erected  at  Malna  on  the 
island  of  Upolu  in  memory  of  the  martyred 
missionaries.  The  graduates  of  this  school 
have  become  the  teachers  of  the  common 
schools,  the  pastors  of  churches  and  the  evan¬ 
gelists  of  distant  islands.  Not  fewer  than  two 
thousand  teachers  and  native  ministers  have 
been  trained  in  this  valuable  institution. 

In  the  course  of  years  the  conversion  of  the 
islands  progressed  so  rapidly,  native  pastors 
being  educated  and  supplied  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  chapels  erected,  that  the 
London  Missionary  Society  refrained  from  ap¬ 
pointing  more  English  missionaries  for  Samoa. 
A  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  foreign  missionary  before  the 
natives  had  sufficiently  advanced  in  knowledge 
and  strength  of  character,  and  existing  events 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  action  taken  by 
the  Missionary  Society  in  London  was  some¬ 
what  premature. 

The  Christian  population  of  Samoa  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  thirty-six  thousand  from  among  the 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants  of  the  group.  The 
Samoans  have  now  the  whole  Bible  in  their 
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own  tongue,  a  school  for  native  teachers  and 
preachers,  and  besides  having  built  their  own 
churches  and  pastors’  houses  they  have  sent 
|(),  500  every  year  to  the  Loudon  Missionary 
Society  to  help  it  to  carry  on  its  work.  In 
1892  they  sent  a  thank  offering  of  f!t,000.  Still 
these  Christian  people  sadly  need  the  firm  hand 
and  clear  head  of  English  or  American  mission¬ 
aries  to  guide  them. 
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It  is  no  part  of  this  sketch  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  those  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  with  regard  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
islands.  To  understand  these  difficulties  the 
Rev.  James  W.  Alexander  says  “it  is  necessary 
to  glance  at  a  long  historj-  of  dissensions  of  the 
natives  and  encroachments  on  their  rights  by 
foreigners.  ’  ’ 

And  although  Williams  fell  a  martyr  on  an 
isltind  which  does  not  belong  to  the  Samoan 
group  there  is  something  very  interesting  and 
pathetic  in  the  fact  that  recently  a  lieutenant 
of  an  American  man-of-war  and  a  lieutenant  of 
the  British  na\’y  fell  side  by  side  in  an  effort 
to  restore  peace  to  a  community  which  were 
first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Christian 
world  by  thrilling  words  recorded  in  the 
diaries  of  John  Williams,  the  martyr  of  Poly¬ 
nesia. 

THE  COXHRESS  AT  THE  HAGUE. 

Winthrop  S  Gilman. 

It  is  a  cause  for  sincere  gratitude  on  the  part 
of  all  Christian  people  in  this  land  that  our 
President  has  been  led  to  select  as  members  of 


There  are  many  throughout  our  land,  as  in 
Other  Christian  countries,  who  are  praying 
“in  .secret”  for  the  triumph  of  the  principles 
of  Christianity.  These  easily  allow  their 
prayers  to  go  out  to  such  as  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  our  own  President,  in  their  honest 
efforts  to  accomplish,  in  the  face  of  immense 
obstacles,  something  that  shall  be  of  lasting 
honor  to  the  countries  over  which  they  are 
the  presiding  rulers.  These  “secret”  prayers 
are  being  answered  ‘  ‘  openly,  ’  ’  according  to 
the  unalterable  promise  of  our  Saviour. 

We  appeal  to  those  w’ho  are  engaged  in  this 
Christlike  labor  to  continue  their  petitions  for 
wisdom  and  guidance  on  behalf  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  composing  these  two  notable  councils,  that 
good  may  come  from  each  of  them  in  God’s 
own  way  and  time.  Through  the  call  for  the 
Disarmament  Congress  lie  has  astonished  the 
world  at  large,  but  not  so  much  so  his  own 
people,  who  have  been  praying  persistently 
against  the  modern  increase  in  the  manufacture 
of  destructive  engines  of  war,  and  for  the  day 
to  dawn  when  nations  should  learn  war  no 
more.  And  what  is  the  Emperor’s  suggestion 
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both  the  Philippine  Commission  and  the  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  Disarmament  Congress  next 
month  men  of  such  pre-eminent  qualifications 
for  their  work.  We  cannot  resist  the  thought 
that  this  is  a  direct  answer  to  the  many  prayers 
which  have  been  and  are  now  being  offered  up 
by  Christian  people  for  divine  assistance  in  these 
important  undertakings,  which  are  the  outcome 
of  quite  recent  events  in  the  world’s  history. 

Many  are  very  incredulous  regarding  the  wis¬ 
dom  or  the  propriety  of  the  Congress  that  will 
meet  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the 
capital  of  Holland,  to  discuss  the  question  of 
retrenchment  in  the  army  and  navy  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  But 
even  should  we  concede  the  point  that  little 
if  any  practical  good  can  come  of  the  proposed 
Congress,  nothing  we  may  say  or  think  can 
alter  the  impressive  fact  that  the  calling  of 
such  a  conference  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
acts  of  sovereign  power  in  the  whole  history 
of  civilization.  We  cannot  be  too  thankful 
that  our  eyes  have  been  permitted  to  read  the 
call  for  this  congress  of  the  nations!  We 
cannot  disabuse  ourselves  of  the  thought  that 
all  who  have  prayed  “Thy  kingdom  come” 
from  the  day  this  petition  was  framed  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  the  present  hour,  in  the 
earnestness  of  faith  and  devotion,  have  a  right¬ 
ful  share  in  the  glory  that  this  imperial  call 
reflects  upon  the  civilization  of  our  day. 


but  that  new  explosives  and  engines  of  cruelty 
should  be  forbidden  by  civilized  states? 

However  Christians  may  look  at  the  Congress 
of  the  18th  of  May,  this  must  be  allowed,  that 
“God  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof 
we  are  glad.”  A  call  comes  for  disarmament! 
The  wise  of  earth  laugh  at  the  idea!  But  we 
may  rest  assured  that  we  have  in  the  Russian 
proposal  something  of  real  promise  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  closer  alliance  between  the  nations. 
The  proposal  is  revolutionary  and  runs  counter 
to  the  judgment  of  many  if  not  most  of  the 
“wise”  ones  of  earth.  “The  thing  is  simply 
preposterous  and  the  Congress  cannot  possibly 
produce  any  beneficent  results.”  We  have 
heard  that  revolutions  do  not  go  backwards. 
If  this  is  a  revolution  in  the  right  direction, 
cannot  Christians  hope  and  pray  that  it  may, 
under  God’s  guidance,  spread  the  world  around, 
even  in  the  day  of  some  who  are  now  living? 
Who  can  say  that  it  will  not? 

We  appeal  to  those  reading  these  lines,  who 
know  by  a  sweet  and  blessed  experience  the 
delight  there  is  in  praying  for  the  coming  of 
that  day  when  the  King  of  kings  shall  “set 
judgment  in  the  earth,”  and  we  would  affec¬ 
tionately  urge  them  to  more  faithful  and  per¬ 
sistent  prayer  for  the  triumph  of  those  eternal 
principles  wffiich  are  hidden  underneath  this 
phraseology  of  the  great  prophet  Isaiah.  Let 
us  e.rpfct  to  seethe  nations  “  flow  together”  ! 
Let  us  expect  to  see  in  God’s  good  time  the 


application  of  the  lofty  principle  of  arbitration 
to  the  great  majority,  if  not  to  all,  of  the 
great  conflicts  between  the  nations.  Should 
this  one  object  be  attained  by  the  Congress  at 
the  Hague,  viz :  the  elevation  of  the  principle 
of  international  arbitration  into  great  promi¬ 
nence,  could  we  not  say  to  ourselves,  “Verily 
the  Lord  hath  heard  me”? 


ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

The  London  Missiont^  Society  has  lost  one 
of  its  ablest  missionaries  in  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  John  Mackenzie,  friend  and  colleague  of 
those  other  great  men  of  the  Free  Church, 
Moffat  and  Livingstone,  and  their  successor 
in  the  great  African  field  which  they  explored 
and  did  much  to  evangelize.  The  last  London 
World  says  that  “like  them,  he  was  an  in¬ 
domitable  Scotsman,  with  the  ideas  of  a  states¬ 
man  as  well  as  of  a  missiona^.  He  succeeded 
Moffat  across  the  Orange  River  in  1859.  He 
was  stationed  at  Kuruman,  Khama’s  capital, 
and  largely  influenced  that  Christian  chief. 
When  the  Boers,  after  Majnba,  began  to  ‘trek’ 
into  the  countries  bordering  on  their  State, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  possession  of 
them,  Mr.  Mackenzie  urged  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  Bechuanaland,  under  its  pro¬ 
tection,  and  roused  English  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  this  policy.  Sir  Charles  Warren  was 
sent  out  with  a  force  and  proclaimed  the 
British  Protectora'e.  Mr.  Mackenzie  himself 
was  appointed  British  Resident,  but  only  held 
the  post  for  a  brief  period.  He  objected  to  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Sir  Hercules  Robin¬ 
son,  of  developing  the  country  by  chartered 
companies  rather  than  by  direct  Imperial  gov¬ 
ernment.  Was  he  so  far  wrong?  He  returned 
to  his  missionary  work,  and  in  1887  published 
his  great  work  on  ‘Austral  Africa.  ’  It  remains 
true  that  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  England  owes  the 
possession  of  Rhodesia,  and  the  possibility  of  a 
Cape  to  Cairo  railway  and  telegraph.  His  son, 
the  Rev.  Douglas  Mackenzie,  is  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  ’  ’ 

Leonard  Weaver  and  other  of  the  active 
Christians  of  London  are  looking  forward  to 
coming  months  as  the  “Golden  Opportunity” 
to  reach  the  suburban  population  of  their  great 
city  with  the  Gospel  message.  And  they  are 
quite  clear  that  it  can  best  be  done  “on  the 
lines  of  the  Great  American  Tent.  ’  ’  He  would 
have  tents  seating  from  1,500  to  3,000  each, 
erected  and  worked  in  several  districts.  In 
favor  of  large  tents  he  says  ‘  ‘  that  people  who 
live  and  move  in  crowds  can  be  reached  easier 
in  large  than  in  small  places.  ’  ’  Theaters,  pub¬ 
lic  houses  and  business  premises  are  all  larger 
than  formerly,  and  why  should  the  palaces  of 
salvation  be  cramped?  Writing  in  the  London 
Christian  of  March  30,  he  further  says:  “The 
question  naturally  arises,  Who  is  going  to 
preach  and  have  the  ability  to  hold  these 
crowds  day  by  day?  My  answer  to  this  is, 
that  when  believers  in  any  place  unite  their 
faith  and  enthusiasm,  victory  is  sure.  The 
matter  of  the  human  ability  of  the  preacher 
does  not  count  for  much,  for  God  still  chooses 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
things  which  are  mighty,  that  no  flesh  should 
glory  in  his  presence.  Capable  evangelists, 
however,  are  available  for  such  a  work,  and  have 
it  on  their  hearts  to  join  hands  in  this  special 
tent  movement.  As  to  suitable  sites  for  the 
erection  of  such  tents,  there  is  no  great  diffi¬ 
culty  to  secure  good  positions  where  there  is 
local  interest  in  the  work.  ’  ’  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Weaver  impresses  the  fact  that  the  work 
can  be  done ;  that  the  people  can  be  reached ; 
and  lastly  that  responsible  committees  are 
needed  wherever  the  work  is  prosecuted. 

Denominational  lines  are  drawn  very  strictly 
by  the  sacerdotal  party  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Church  Times  is  highly  indignant 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  invitations  have  been 
sent  out  to  certain  honored  representatives  of 
other  churches  to  participate  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  celebration  of  the  C.  M.  S.  Centenary.  Dr. 
Marshall  Lang,  Count  Bernstorff,  Pastor  Monod, 
Sir  Henry  Fowler  and  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer 
are  among  those  expected  to  speak  in  the  course 
of  proceedings;  whereupon  the  above  High 
Church  editor  scents  a  fraternization  on  the 
footing  of  a  common  Protestantism  peculiarly 
offensive  to  his  nostrils.  The  Times  even  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  intimidate  the  Bishops  of  Manchester 
and  Worcester,  who  are  expected  to  preside. 
They  are  told  that  if  they  persist  in  taking 
part  with  the  above  named  they  will  forfeit 
their  claim  to  be  obeyed  when  they  urge  loy¬ 
alty  upon  their  clergy. 
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The  King’s  Daughters' 
Settlement. 


’  of  mystery  which  makes  the  charm  of  St.  Val- 

ones.  Of  course 


entine’s  day  for  all  the  little 

^  oixi&crs  a.  iiiuuxiniaui'  xxcj .  xlo 

Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  make  the  heaviest  _ _  ,  ,  i  i  x  x 

j  XU  r  j  ,  X  X,  ,  .  “  ‘  women  have  been  led  into  large  opportunity, 

inroads  on  the  fund,  but  then,  also,  the  appeals  Many  who  had  been  engaged  in  Red  Cross 
of  those  days,  when  every  heart  is  generously  have  joined  the  Home  Mission  ranks. 

open,  bring  the  largest  returns,  and  .sometimes,  „  j  xu  «  ttx  u  u  i  j 

,  ’  Soldiers  in  the  armv  from  Utah  have  worked 

when  other  needs  are  pressing,  if  the  monev  j  „  i  x  i  ‘nr  r  u  j 

,  ,  ^  ^  •  vigorouslv  to  make  Mormons  of  our  boys  and 

was  not  sacred  to  that  purpose  we  should  find  nr-  mu  ‘  u  ,  x  •  r  xu  x 

.  ,  ,  *  Miss  Chase  has  been  trving  for  months  to  com- 

it  hard  not  to  divert  it  to  some  more  practical  ,  x  xu„  i-n  ‘xxur  xm  « 

,  ,  1  «  I  cx  gyji  influences  at  the  front.  Over  four 

„  ■  ,  ....  ,  hundred  voung  people’s  organizations  are  re- 

But  tortunately,  even  in  charitable  work  we  The  anti-Roberts  cm- 

are  not  bound  down  to  hard  facts  and  practical  ^p^ 

Thejold  proverb,  “Be  good  and  you  will  be  details  only.  This  is  the  salvation  of  the  work- 

happy,  ’  ’  is  somewhat  reversed  in  our  modem  ers  as  well  as  of  our  jieople.  In  the  hapjiy  faces  - 

way  of  looking  at  things,  and  we  are  inclined  of  the  busy  workers  in  the  picture.  Preparing  Two  remarkable  greetings  came  from  dangh- 
to  think  that  people  are  more  apt  to  be  good  for  Christmas,  our  readers  can  see  what  fun  it  terswho  claimed  to  be  older  than  their  mother ; 
when  they  are  happy,  or  at  least  they  must  is  to  plan  for  pleasure  in  so  many  homes.  When  one  in  New  Jersey  and  one  in  Colorado.  Mrs. 
know  what  happiness  in  some  fonii  or  other  the  tired  women  tell  us  that  the  only  pleasure  Finks  thought  that  these  must  be  adopted 

_ daughters,  as  their  age  e-xceeded  that  of  the 

Woman’s  Board,  although  now  incorporated 
in  it. 

x\fter  spending  three  years  on  the  field  in 
New  Mexico,  our  teachers  are  entitled  to  re¬ 
turn  home  for  their  summer  vacation.  Their 
love  for  the  Master’s  work  must  be  intense 
wlien  without  the  romance  of  novelty  they 
willingly  turn  from  comfortable  and  sanitary 
appointments  to  face  conditions  of  infection 
where  fresh  air  and  water  are  counted  enemies. 
Miss  Scott,  who  has  done  valiant  work  for  many 
years  on  the  Mexican  field,  and  who  in  her 
Christ-like  ministrations  once  contracted  diph¬ 
theria,  has  returned  to  Pajarito,  N.  M.  She 
found  small-pox  and  other  sickness  prevalent, 
but  ‘  ‘  gave  no  hint  of  abandoning  her  post,  only 
remarking  that  the  school  would  consequently 
be  small  for  a  time.  ’  ’ 

In  one  school  the  teacher,  observing  ominous 
marks  upon  a  child’s  face,  made  inquiry  as  to 
the  cause,  to  which  the  reply  came:  “It  is 
only  the  little  spots  of  a  chicken.  ’  ’ 

Sioux  at  Wolf  Point,  Mon. — “The  great 
Sioux  nation  is  being  redeemed,”  says  our 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Rev.  G.  T. 
McAfee.  “In  1830  these — the  Dakotas — num¬ 
bered  about  fifty  thousand  souls.  They  occu¬ 
pied  a  vast  territory  embracing  a  part  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  the  whole  of  the  two  Dakotas,  and 
portions  of  Nebraska,  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

,  ,  They  were  reckoned  the  strongest  nation  in 

PREPARING  FOR  CHRISTMAS.  1S98.  x\merica,  acknowledged  the  most  warlike  and 

means  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  their  lives,  they  get  is  what  comes  to  them  from  our  House,  treacherous.  ”  In  sixty  years  past  more  than 
All  workers  among  the  “Other  Half”  come  to  it  compensates  for  many  a  weary  hour’s  strug-  twenty  churches  have  grown  up  among  them, 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD  OF  THOUGHT  AND 
ACTION. 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  Dr.  Newman  Hall’s 
successor  in  London,  has  lately  spent  four 
mouths  in  journeying  through  India  and  Bur- 
mah,  and  he  says  he  has  come  home  with  the 
determination  of  making  his  church  more  than 
ever  a  missionary  church.  “No  one,’’  he  says, 
“can  pass  through  India  without  being  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  marvellous  greatness  of  its  ruined 
religions,  and  of  the  deep  and  natural  religious¬ 
ness  of  the  Hindu  mind.  ’  ’  “  The  agony  of 
India  and  its  untold  and  unparalleled  need  of 
religious  light’’  was  the  burden  of  his  first 
address.  Mr.  Meyer  was  greeted  with  cheers 
and  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  w'hich  indicated 
the  deep  impression  which  he  is  making  on 
the  public  mind  with  reference  to  the  claims 
of  Foreign  Missions.  In  America  we  have 
scarcely  reached  this  high  standard  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  regarding  foreign  missionary  work. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Meyer  has  come 
back  from  India  a  confirmed  imperialist,  and 
an  absolute  believer  in  the  divine  mission  of 
the  United  States,  England  and  Germany  to 
the  people  of  the  Orient.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Zenana  Bible  and  Medical  Mission  he 
made  the  rather  novel  suggestion  that  Christian 
people  with  means  should  go  to  India  for  the 
winter  instead  of  to  the  Riviera  or  other  win¬ 
ter  resorts.  He  said  their  presence  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  missionaries  and 
exert  a  great  civilizing  and  Christianizing  in¬ 
fluence  on  intelligent  and  educated  natives. 

That  the  Christian  Scriptures  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  college  erected  at  Khartoum, 
in  memory  of  General  Gordon,  is  a  somewhat 
curious  circumstance.  For  if  ever  there  was 
a  man  who  loved  his  Bible  more  than  any  other 
book  in  the  world  he  was  the  “martyr  of 
Khartoum!’’  The  fanatical  conditions  of  the 
place  have,  perhaps,  prompted  this  un-Chris¬ 
tian  action,  and  in  course  of  time,  perhaps,  the 
sacred  Scriptures  may  be  introduced  as  a  text 
book  in  the  school  at  Khartoum  even  as  they 
are  admitted  into  all  the  mission  schools  of 
India  which  receive  Government  grants. 

Writing  of  Khartoum  reminds  ns  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  is  going  on  in  England  regard¬ 
ing  the  so-called  “desecration”  of  the  tomb  of 
the  Mahdi.  It  appears  that  his  remains  were 
taken  from  the  grave  and  cast  into  the  water. 
This  action  became  necessary  for  two  reasons: 
First,  that  the  Muslim  fanatics  declared  that 
the  Mahdi  was  not  dead  and  that  he  would 
again  lead  the  armies  of  Islam  against  the 
British.  In  the  second  place,  as  long  as  the 
Mahdi’s  tomb  existed  it  woulcj  be  a  great 
center  of  pilgrimage.  Hence  the  British  gov¬ 
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ernment  justifies  the  action  of  General  Kitch¬ 
ener  in  its  destruction. 

The  Sunday  paper  is  exciting  considerable 
attention  in  Great  Britain.  For  at  the  Church 
Missionary  Centenary  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall, 
London,  on  the  afternoon  of  April  11,  Dr. 
Eden,  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  created  an  immense 
sensation  (the  vast  audience  rising  and  cheer¬ 
ing  to  the  echo)  by  attacking  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Telegraph  and  Mail,  which  had 
been  issued  for  the  first  time  on  the  Sunday 
previous.  He  said:  “Christian  work  has  never 
been  more  necessary  than  it  is  in  this  very 
week,  which  has  witnessed  the  desecration  of 
the  Lord’s  day  by  the  publication  of  a  leading 
daily,  with  a  review  of  the  most  immoral  play 
which  has  ever  disgraced  the  stage  of  this 
country.  ’  ’ 

One  of  the  most  important  protests  against 
the  Sunday  paper  is  from  Mr.  Rider  Haggard, 
the  novelist,  who  writes:  “Man  for  the  health 
of  his  soul  and  body  should  have  one  day’s 
rest  in  every  seven,  and  the  proprietors  of  any 
Sunday  paper,  or  any  Sunday  anything  else, 
who  for  their  own  advantage  force  or  even  in¬ 
duce  men  to  work  seven  days  instead  of  six  are 
guilty  of  a  great  moral  wrong.  ’  ’ 

The  “Growth  of  kindly  feeling  toward  the 
Jews”  is  attracting  some  attention  in  the 
Hebrew  newspapers.  The  American  Hebrew 
says :  ‘  ‘  The  better  knowledge  of  the  Jew  and 
Judaism  that  thus  comes  to  our  Christian 
brethren  is  well  calculated  to  inspire  them 
with  a  more  cordial  spirit  toward  their  Jewish 
neighbors.  It  is  very  easy  to  say,  as  is  usually 
said,  that  the  Jew  is  exclusive,  that  he  does 
not  wish  to  associate  with  the  Christian,  but 
it  requires  very  little  study  of  human  nature 
to  be  convinced  that  the  approach  between  Jew 
and  Christian  must  have  its  beginning  with 
the  non- Jew.  ”  _ 

A  vast  amount  of  good  Christian  money  and 
valuable  Christian  life  has  been  spent  in  an 
attempt  to  evangelize  Turkey,  with  very  poor 
results.  According  to  the  law  of  Turkey  no 
subject  of  the  Empire  may  embrace  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  under  the  penalty  of  death.  The 
London  Spectator  thinks  that  the  outcome  of 
an  understanding  with  Russia  will  be  the 
gradual  extinction  of  the  Ottoman  power,  and 
adds,  “after  all,  the  sick  man  is  worse,  not 
better,  in  spite  of  his  curative  amputations,  and 
any  day  the  question  of  an  amicable  settlement 
of  his  inheritance  may  come  before  Europe.  ’  ’ 

The  necessity  of  reform  in  theological  col¬ 
leges  advocated  by  President  Harper  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  has  excited  considerable 
attention  on  both  sides'  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
should  be  observed  that  while  in  the  United 
States  most  of  the  clergy  of  all  religious  bodies 
are  educated  in  theological  colleges,  the  reverse 
is  the  case  in  Great  Britain.  The  leading 
Presbyterian  ministers  are  usually  educated  in 
the  Scottish  universities,  and  the  Episcopal 
clergy  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  with  a 
few  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Lampeter 
and  Durham.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  at 
the  present  time  not  a  single  English  Bishop, 
having  jurisdiction  in  England,  who  has  not 
been  educated  at  a  secular  university.  It  is 


generally  felt  that  the  environments  of  a  the¬ 
ological  college  do  not  secure  the  best  educated 
men.  President  Hall  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  is  giving  the  subject  very  careful 
consideration. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  a  religions  move¬ 
ment  among  the  Japanese  soldiers.  Last  fall 
sixty  thousand  troops  were  engaged  in  the 
manu'uvres  of  the  Japanese  army  at  Osaka, 
and  a  missionary  reports  that  in  one  of  the 
camps  about  three -fourths  of  the  fsoldiers  came 
to  the  preaching-room.  There  was  a  marked 
good  feeling  among  all  of  them  towards  Chris¬ 
tian  teachers,  although  they  were  with  three 
exceptions  nominally  Buddhists  and^Shintoists 
The  Bible  Society  has  made  large  grants  of 
copies  of  the  Gospels  for  distribution  in  the 
Japanese  army. 


A  half  century  ago  our  school  maps  presented 
Central  Africa  as  a  barren  waste.  Now  it  is  the 
center  of  active  Christian  work.  At  Uganda, 
out  of  three  hundred  baptized  Christians  forty- 
five  are  teachers  supported  by  the  little  commun¬ 
ity  of  believers.  All  the  baptizediChristians  are 
by  their  own  voluntary  act  pledged  total  abstain¬ 
ers  from  intoxicating  liquors ;  while  the  drinking 
of  intoxicants  is  not  only  universal  among  the 
heathen,  but  is  associated  with  their  worship. 
Mr.  Lloyd  has  lately  made  an  interesting  jour¬ 
ney  through  the  country  inhabited  by  what 
he  calls  ‘  ‘  peaceful  and  gentlemanly  pigmies,  ’  ’ 
none  of  them  being  more  than  four  feet  high. 
The  men  had  beards  reaching  half  way  down 
their  chests ;  a  tiny  strip  of  bark  cloth  and  a 
bow  and  arrow  formed  their  usual  equipment. 
At  each  of  the  villages  of  these  dwarfs  Mr. 
Lloyd  preached  the  Gospel  through  an  inter¬ 
preter,  and  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
Christian  missionary  to  the  pigmies  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa.  In  a  very  short  time  there  will  be 
a  chain  of  Christian  missions  right  across  the 
Dark  Continent  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Atlantic. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  is  glad  to  see  that 
a  movement  has  begun  in  the  wealthiest  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  of  Louisville — which  Kentucky  city 
is  a  great  center  of  the  whisky  trade — to  purge 
its  roll  of  those  engaged  in  the  baleful  traffic, 
and  deems  it  timely  to  indicate  the  growth  of 
sentiment  on  this  subject  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  action  noted  from  1837  on  to 
1870  is  that  of  the  then  Old  School  Assembly. 
The  churches  of  the  other  Assembly,  the  New 
School,  were  less  directly  involved  in  the 
traffic,  yet  their  attitude  was  always  one  of 
pronounced  opposition  to  the  manufacti're  and 
sale  of  intoxicants.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  Louisville  movement,  while  firm,  is  never¬ 
theless  considerate.  Members  are  appealed  to 
to  give  up  the  business,  and  a  full  year  is 
allowed  them  to  do  so.  Of  Assembly  action 
our  contemporary  says : 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  for  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  of  the  early  part  of  this  century,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  members  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and 
among  them  not  a  few  elders,  were  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  whisky,  which  attained  a 
high  reputation  for  its  quality.  No  doubt  the 
then  want  of  facilities  for  the  transportation 
of  grain  to  markets,  and  the  fact  that  whisky 
could  be  shipped  by  water  at  a  low  rate,  had 
much  to  do  in  originating  and  maintaining  the 
manufacture  of  Monongahela  whisky  in  this 
region.  But  even  Presbyterian  ministers  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  were  manufacturers 
of  whisky.  In  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle  a 
minister  was  disciplined,  not  for  making  whisky 
in  itself,  but  for  making  a  bad  article.  A  de¬ 
voted  Presbyterian  minister,  the  Rev.  James 
Crowe,  some  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  removed  from  Kentucky  to 
Southern  Indiana.  At  that  time  the  people 
there  had  no  money  with  which  to  pay  the 
salary  of  the  minister,  or  to  build  a  house  of 
worship.  Mr.  Crowe  was  equal  to  the  situa¬ 
tion.  As  rye  was  plenty  and  cheap,  he  erected 
a  distillery  and  put  it  in  operation,  and  with 
the  proceeds  his  salary  was  jmid  and  the  house 
of  worship  erected.  So  famous  did  his  whisky 
become  that  to  this  day  may  be  seen  on  sign 
boards  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  some  other 
places  the  advertisement  of  “Old  Crowe 
Whisky,’’  but  as  a  matter  of  course  this  is  a 
fraud,  as  no  liquor  of  this  brand  is  now  made. 

In  the  Pres^terian  Church  legislation  on 
temperance,  total  abstinence,  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  liquor  has  been  a  growth,  as  are 
most  of  the  permanent  movements  for  good. 
In  1830  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  expressed  its  “very  deep  regret 
that  any  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
should  at  the  present  day  and  under  existing 
circumstances  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to 
manufacture,  retail  or  use  ardent  spirits,  and 
thus,  so  far  as  their  influence  extends,  counter¬ 
act  the  effort  now  making  for  the  promotion  of 
temperance.’’  The  General  Assembly  of  1834 
declared,  “That  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits, 
to  be  used  as  a  drink  by  any  people,  is  in  our 
judgment  morally  wrong,  and  ought  to  be 
viewed  as  such  by  the  Churches  of  Jesus  Christ 
universally.  ’  ’  The  General  Assembly  of  1837 
was  surprised  to  learn  from  the  reports  of  three 
presbyteries,  ‘  ‘  that  some  of  their  members,  and 
even  ruling  elders,  still  manufacture  and  sell 
ardent  spirits,’’  and  denounced  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness.  The  General  Assembly  of  1842  resolved 
“That  whilst  the  Assembly  rejoices  in  the  suo- 
oess  of  the  temperance  reformation,  and  will 
use  all  lawful  means  to  promote  it,  they  can¬ 
not  sanction  the  adoption  of  any  new  terms  of 
communion.  ’  ’ 

But  the  Assembly  of  1865  took  much  higher 
ground.  In  a  lengthy  paper  offered  by  the  late 
venerable  Rev.  David  Elliott  D.D.,  professor 
of  theology  in  the  Western  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  which  was  adopted,  it  is  said,  “The 
great  increase  of  intemperance  throughout  the 
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land,  especially  in  our  towns  and  large  citit's, 
renders  it  imperative  on  the  Church  to  put 
forth  her  influence  to  arrest  its  destructive 
progress.  But  to  render  her  usefulness  effective, 
she  must  purge  herself  from  all  participation 
in  the  sin,  by  removing  from  her  pale  all  who 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  in¬ 
toxicating  drinks  for  use  as  a  common  bever¬ 
age. ’’  The  General  Assembly  of  1877  issued 
the  following  order:  “We  call  upon  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  our  churches  to  guard  carefully  the  I 
purity  of  the  Church  by  refusing  to  admit  to 
membership,  or  to  retain  those  within  her  pale 
who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  or  who  derive  their  live¬ 
lihood  from  this  sinful  traffic.  ’  ’  This  is  now 
the  law  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  in  any  way  relaxed. 

The  Outlook  refers  to  the  fact  that  Prof. 
George  Adam  Smith  D.D.  is  here  from  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  has  just  given  the  Yale  Lyman 
Beecher  Lectures  on  Preaching.  His  theme, 
as  his  learning,  is  well  up  to  requirements — 
viz:  “The  Preaching  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  Light  of  Modern  Criticism.  ’  ’  The  drift  of 
discussion  is  thus  indicated: 

He  places  great  stress  on  the  indestructible 
character  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  uses  such 
phrases  as  these:  “It  is  Christ’s  Bible  with 
which  we  have  to  do;’’  “What  was  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  Redeemer  must  be  of  value 
to  the  redeemed;”  “The  Old  Testament  is  not 
under,  but  behind,  the  New;’’  “It  is  the 
‘hinterland’  upon  which  the  Church  of  Christ 
has  been  at  home  for  centuries.  ’  ’  In  his  lecture 
on  “The  Liberty  and  Duty  of  Criticism’’  he 
said:  “The  preacher  receives  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  as  a  record  of  a  genuine  revelation  of 
God,  but  he  must  appreciate  the  effects  of  criti¬ 
cism  on  the  question  of  inspiration.  ’  ’  He  said 
again :  ‘  ‘  The  Church  has  never  renounced  her 
liberty  to  revise  the  canon.  ’  ’  The  following 
is  a  characteristic  quotation:  “Christ  was  the 
first  critic.  He  criticised  the  literal  and  strict 
law  of  Moses,  and  taught  the  people  to  do  so. 
He  set  aside  traditional  precepts  and  examples. 
He  not  only  rejected  these,  but  parts  of  the 
law  itself.  ’  ’  Dr.  Smith  claims  that  the  critics 
have  won  the  day,  and  now  have  before  them 
another  question — namely.  How  are  the  results 
of  their  labors  to  be  used  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ?  In  all  his  teaching  Dr. 
Smith  is  reverent,  courageous,  and  constructive. 
He  speaks  as  one  who  believes  in  the  divinity 
of  the  Old  Testament  with  unfaltering  faith, 
but  who  also  believes  that  it  has  been  misun¬ 
derstood  because  it  has  been  misinterpreted. 
He  expects  that  the  presentation,  diffusion, 
and  understanding  of  the  results  of  the  con¬ 
structive  critics  will  give  to  the  Bible  a  larger 
place  in  the  thought  and  life  of  the  Christian 
community. 

The  Home  Journal  notes  that  the  agitation 
touching  the  observance  of  May  1  as  “Dewey 
Day”  has  begun  to  attract  attention.  While 
speaking,  for  the  most  part,  for  those  at  leisure 
from  wearing  toil,  and  to  whom  a  holiday  brings 
no  serious  loss  or  gain,  our  contemporary  hesi¬ 
tates  on  the  question  of  another  holiday,  and 


is  in  sympathy  with  the  view  taken  by  the 
judicious  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  when  his 
legislators  recently  voted  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  Day.  Governor  Stone  approved,  but 
with  reservation.  The  Journal  concludes  its 
comments  in  a  style  not  quite  grave : 

As  to  “  Dewey  day,  ’  ’  who  shall  say  but  that 
in  the  breasts  of  many  there  may  not  lurk  a 
passing  impression  in  favor  of  a  Sampson  day, 
a  Schley  day,  a  Wheeler  day,  a  Shafter  day — 
well!  who  knows  that  some  may  not  also  en¬ 
tertain  a  passing  mental  suggestion  as  to  w 
Alger  day?  We  might  retrace  our  steps  a  lit¬ 
tle  from  Cuba  to  Washington,  and  suggest  that, 
out  of  consideration  to  the  distinguished  diplo¬ 
mat  who  relieved  Mr.  Sherman  of  the  portfolio 
of  State,  there  be  also  a  “Day”  day!  And  all 
will  agree,  we  are  sure,  that  the  estimable 
chief  magistrate  who  has  had  to  shoulder  the 
responsibility  of  the  Egau-Miles  controversy, 
the  nostalgia  of  a  hundred  camps,  the  eternal 
strife  for  precedence  among  army  and  navy 
officers,  and  the  complaints  of  taxation  under 
our  most  recent  stamp  act,  is  entitled  to  the 
glory  of  a  McKinley  day.  W’e  cannot  pause  to 
take  in  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet;  still 
we  suggest  that,  in  grateful  commemoration  of 
returning  voyagers  who  have  shivered  on  the 
custom-house  pier  while  their  underwear  was 
being  examined,  there  be  also  a  Gage  day! 
Rndyard  Kipling,  having  cheated  the  spectral 
king  and  triumphed  over  what  we  have  sus¬ 
pected  was  custom-house  pneumonia,  would 
doubtless  contribute  a  triumphal  ode  of  for¬ 
giveness.  On  Hobson  day  a  number  of  brother 
officers  might  be  deputized  to  help  salute  the 
enormous  multitude  of  belles  Amiricainee. 
There  might  be  also  a  Swift  and  an  Armour  as 
well  as  an  Egan  day.  In  fact,  our  pantheon  is 
coruscant  with  the  heroes  of  our  dreams.  Our 
ambition  is  now  imperial,  taking  in  the  isles 
of  the  uttermost  sea.  What  is  the  matter  with 
a  Garcia,  a  Gomez,  and — we  might  have  said  a 
few  months  since — an  Aguinaldo  day?  We 
remember  regretfully,  however,  that  there  are 
only  365  days  to  dispose  of,  and  that  there  will 
not  be  366  until  1904 ;  and  of  these  fifty-two 
are  Sundays,  and  so  out  of  the  question.  Under 
such  circumstances  one  almost  wishes  that  this 
sphere  of  ours  was  not  time,  but  eternity! 
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CHURCH  MUSIC. 


The  columns  of  our  Music  Department  are  open  to 
contributions  upon  any  subject  relating  to  music  and 
its  improvement  in  the  devotional  service  of  the  Sunday 
school,  prayer  meeting  and  the  church. 


THE  AMERICAN  GUILD  OF  ORGANISTS. 

The  American  Gnild  of  Organists  held  its  an- 
naal  meeting  on  April  13,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Sonth  Dntch  Chnrch,  Madison  avenue  and 
Thirty-eighth  street.  New  York,  when  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year :  Honorary  President,  Gerrit  Smith ;  War¬ 
den,  Sumner  Salter ;  Sub-Warden,  Walter  Henry 
Hall;  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert 
Hall  D.  D.  ;  Secretary,  Abram  Ray  Tyler ;  Reg¬ 
istrar,  Walter  C.  Gale;  Librarian,  Kate  Chit¬ 
tenden;  Treasurer,  Frank  Taft;  Auditors,  C. 
Whitney  Coombs,  G.  Waring  Stebbins ;  Coun¬ 
cillor  to  fill  vacancy  until  1901,  Leo  Kofier; 
Councillors  for  three  years,  R.  Huntington 
Woodman,  Walter  John  Hall,  S.  Tudor  Strang, 
Charles  H.  Morse  and  Clifford  Demarest. 

The  following  were  elected  as  Honorary  Vice- 
Presidents:  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  George  W.  Chad¬ 
wick  and  J.  Wallace  Goodrich  of  Boston ;  Prof. 
Waldo  S.  Pratt  of  Hartford,  and  the  Rev. 
Julius  G.  Bierck  of  Philadelphia. 

The  reports  submitted  by  the  various  officers 
concerning  the  work  during  the  year  past 
showed  a  marked  degree  of  progress  and  pros¬ 
perity. 

The  first  public  service  held  in  Boston  on  the 
evening  of  April  10  at  the  Central  Congrega¬ 
tional  Chnrch  was  reported  by  the  Warden  to 
have  been  a  very  gratifying  success.  The  vocal 
music  of  the  service  was  rendered  by  a  quar¬ 
tette  choir  under  the  direction  of  the  organist 
of  the  church,  Mr.  George  A.  Bnrdett,  and 
consisted  of  the  following  selections ;  “  O,  Send 
out  Thy  Light,  ’  ’  Calkin ;  Magnificat  in  E  fiat, 
H.  W.  Parker;  “Thou,  O  Lord,  art  praised, ” 
B.  Luard  Selby ;  ‘  ‘  Tell  it  out  among  the  peo¬ 
ple, ’’ Travers ;  “The  redeemed  of  the  Lord 
shall  return’’  (Redemption  Hymn),  J.  C.  D. 
Parker,  and  “God  that  madest  earth  and 
heaven,’’  Naylor. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  of  Boston  played  a  prelude  of 
Bach  and  fugue  by  Schumann  for  the  opening 
voluntary,  and  Mr.  Sumner  Salter  of  New 
York  played  the  last  three  movements  of 
Mendelssohn’s  first  organ  sonata  for  the  con¬ 
cluding  voluntary. 

The  second  service  will  be  held  on  the  25th 
inst.  in  the  Shawmnt  Church  with  a  quartette 
and  mixed  chorus  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Dunham,  and  the  third  in  the 
Chnrch  of  the  Advent  on  May  8,  with  a  boy 
choir  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Whitney. 

The  first  public  service  in  Philadephia  will 
be  held  on  May  10  in  St.  Mark’s  Chnrch  with 
a  boy  choir  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Minton 
Pyne. 

The  final  public  service  of  the  season  in  New 
York  will  be  held  in  the  South  Dntch  Church, 
Madison  avenue  and  Thirty-eighth  street,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  April  2(>.  The  music  will 
be  given  by  the  solo  quartette  and  mixed  chorus 
of  the  church  under  the  direction  of  the  organ¬ 
ist  and  director.  Dr.  Gerrit  Smith.  The  organ 
voluntaries  will  be  played  by  Mr.  Walter 
Heaton  of  Reading,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  William 
Edward  Mulligan  of  New  York. 

Copies  of  the  Annual  Calendar  are  now  on 
sale  at  the  principal  music  stores— price 
twenty-five  cents. 


THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  WORDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist. 

De.\r  Sir  :  Some  few  weeks  ago  we  noticed 
in  the  musical  column  of  your  paper  an  inquiry 
by  ‘  ‘  Basso,  ’  ’  asking  for  the  proper  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  certain  Scripture  names  in  singing. 
Having  two  vocalists,  one  a  teacher,  in  our 
family,  we  have  watched  for  an  answer  to  this 


question  with  some  interest.  Only  one  reply 
has  been  noted,  and  that  gave  the  Hebraic  pro¬ 
nunciation  alone,  not  the  usage  of  singers  of 
oratorios  and  voice  specialists.  If  “Basso” 
still  cares  to  know,  may  I  tell  him  that  “Jeru¬ 
salem”  is  sung  “ Jah-m-sah-lem,  ”  “Israel” 
becomes  Iz-rah-el  (almost  Iz-rj/e-el)  and 
“Sabbaoth,  ”  Sab-bah-oth.  Also  cultured  usage 
is  coming  to  prefer  Ah-bra-ham  rather  than  the 
broad  flat  A  at  the  beginning  of  the  word. 
This  pronunciation  is  taught  by  Mr.  Shakespere, 
Mr  Fred  Walker  and  Mr.  Georg  Henschel,  all 
of  London. 

Let  me  also  thank  you  in  behalf  of  the  three 
readers  of  your  paper  in  our  family  for  the 
pleasure  and  benefit  afforded  us  through  its 
columns.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

A  Vocalist. 


The  thatched  cottage  in  which  Haydn  was 
bom,  Fohrau  on  the  Hungarian  frontier,  has 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  Everything  was  lost 
save  the  visitors’  book  and  the  commemorative 
tablets. 

The  most  striking  figure  of  the  musical  world 
just  now  is  the  young  Italian  priest  Don 
Lorenzo  Perosi,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-six 
has  succeeded  in  creating  an  almost  unparalleled 
success  with  his  oratorios.  These  are  “The 
Resurrection  of  Lazams,  ”  “The  Transfigura¬ 
tion,”  and  “The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  ” 
Perosi  studied  in  Germany  and  his  style  is  said 
to  combine  German  solidity  and  harmony  with 
Italian  grace  and  fluency.  His  works  are  being 
studied  in  all  great  musical  centers  outside  of 
Italy,  Berlin,  Paris,  London  and  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  Boston  and  in  Mexico. 

It  is  a  much  discussed  question  whether  the 
finished  quartette  is  taking  too  much  the  place 
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of  congregational  singers  and  whether  the 
choms  is  not  better  to  lead  the  singing  in 
cnnrch.  We  should  like,  from  those  who  have 
had  experience  some  expression,  of  their  opinion. 

MUSIC.YL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Th’  Musician.  Hatch  Mn.sical  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  #1.50. 

This  magazine  is  devoted  to  the  educational 
interests  of  music.  It  gives  hints  to  teachers 
and  valuable  suggestions  on  church  music,  with 
a  department  of  history  and  a  children’s  corner, 
with  portrait  and  biography  of  some  great 
composer.  This  number  includes  seven  new 
pieces  of  music  for  voice  or  piano  that  are 
worth  from  twenty  to  forty  cents  apiece. 

The  Church  Choir.  Geo.  F.  Rosch  &  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Contains  five-part  songs,  a  few  reviews  and 
some  miscellany. 

The  Music  Teacher.  A.  J.  Showalter  Co., 
Dalton,  Ga. 

An  independent  musical  journal. 


If  any  of  our  readers  will  write  to  Pillshury- Wash  burn 
Flour  .Mills  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,Sand  ask  for  book  of 
Pillshury  Vitos  Recipes,  they  will  be  sent  a  copy  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  This  book  contains  about  thirty  recipes  for 
serving  Pillsbury’s  Vitos  at  breakfast,  dinner,  tea  and 
supper,  prepared  by  Fannie  Merritt  Farmer,  Principal 
Boston  Cooking  School,  and  Isabel  Howard  Neff,  Teacher 
Domestic  Science,  Cincinnati  Public  Schools.  Elacb  re¬ 
cipe  is  simple,  accurate  and  complete,  and  all  are  the 
results  of  experience. 
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Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.mpany,  Boston :  Corn 
Plants,  Their  Uses  and  Ways  of  Life;  Frederick  Leroy 
Sargent.  75  cents, 

A.  8.  Barnes  &  Company,  New  York :  History  Up  to 
Date;  William  A.  Johnston.  81.50. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York  :  On  the  Edge 
of  the  Empire:  Edgar  Jepson  and  Captain  D.  Beams. 

81.50. - "The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament;  Gteorge 

Baker  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  82.2.5. 
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G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York :  Little  Journeys  to 
the  Homes  of  Eminent  Painters,  Meissonier;  Elbert 
Hubbard.  10  cents. 

M.  F.  Mansfield  &  A.  Wessels,  New  York :  The  Re¬ 
ligion  of  Mr.  Kipling ;  W.  B.  Parker.  50  cents. 

Lothbop  Publishing  Company,  Boston;  A  Modern 
Sacrifice;  Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden  (Pansy).  75 cents. 

Westminster  Press, Philadelphia:  Sunday  Songs  for 

Little  Children ;  George  Eld  ward  Martin. - A  Handbook 

of  Comparative  Religion ;  Rev.  S.  H.  Kellogg  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  Church  Prf.ss,  Chicago:  The  Miracle  at  Mark¬ 
ham  ;  Charles  M.  Sheldon.  7.5  cents. 
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156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  To  k, 

IncoriHjratect  April,  183.3,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaiwrts  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 
puts  lilnarles  on  American  ve.ssels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
X”  .  P''bllshesthe  Suitors'  Maomine,  the  .s'fo*mi?i’»  Friend, 
and  the  Z.i/e  Itsif.  ,Tamks  W.  Klwei.i.,  Pres.;  tV  t*  STl'li- 
GES,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.I).,  Secretary; 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

ba”  '>een  engaged  in  producing  and  dls- 
(  hriMtian  liu^rature  in  l.Vi  and  dlalocts. 

law  of  our  foreit'ii  iHipulatlon  can  be  readied  only 

V  this*  Society.  ^ 

It  reaches  by  ijrants  of  publications,  the  work  of  itscolpor- 
ters  (  hristian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wh.dly 
deiiendent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
apjM'als.  From  to  S;8ill  supiH>rts  a  colisirter  for  a  vear. 
emit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  10  Hast  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 

The  Thirty-thini  Anniversary  of  the  Presbvterian 
Home  for  Aged  \\  omen  will  be  held  at  the  Home,  49  East 
Seventy-thu'd  Street,  between  Madison  and  I’ark  ave¬ 
nues,  on  Thursday,  April  27.  at  half  past  three  o'clock. 

li.YST  TWO  TOURS  TO  W'ASHINGTON 
UNDKR  PKUSOXAli  ESCORT. 


Entered  at  the  Poet-etffice  at  Xew  York  as  seeond-class  mail 
matter.  _  _ 

Those  requesting  change  in  address  of  the  i>aper  must 
give  the  present  as  well  as  tlie  new  address. 


The  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 
Brentano’s,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Wanamaker’s,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburg. 

Western  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Brown-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 
New  York. 


Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscription 
is  paid. 


NOTICE. 

A  recent  action  of  the  New  York  Clearing 
House  requires  a  pavinent  of  not  less  than  ten 
cents  for  the  collection  of  out-of-town  checks 
drawn  on  banks  not  clearing  through  New 
York  banks.  Those  of  a  few  large  cities  are 
exempt  from  this  rule.  As  this  tax  is  deducted 
from  the  face  value  of  such  checks,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  ten  cents  be  added  to  the  required 
amount  on  checks  sent  us  in  payment  of  sub- 
scriptioiLs,  etc.  To  avoid  this  expense  it  is 
suggested  that  remittances  be  made  by  Post 
Office  or  Express  Money  Orders,  when  these 
are  to  be  obtained. 


APPOISTMESTS  AyD  lySTITlTIOSS. 

THE  BOARDS. 


The  last  two  of  the  present  series  of  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  three-day  personally-conducted  tours  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  I).  C.,  will  leave  April  20  and  May  11.  The  rate, 
$14.50  from  New  York,  $11.50  from  Philadelphia, and  pro¬ 
portionate  rates  from  other  points,  includes  transiiorta- 
tion,  hotel  accommodations,  and  Capitol  guide  fees.  An 
experienced  Chaperon  will  also  accompany  the  party. 

For  itineraries,  tickets,  and  full  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broad  wav.  New  York; 
789  Broad  Street.  Newark,  N.  J. ;  or  address  George  W. 
Boyd,  Assistant  Gt^neral  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Svrcp  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
trethlng  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  IMarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 

L.ASr  PERSON  .ALIiY-COX  DUCTED  TOUR 
TO  WASHINGTON  VIA  PENNSY  L¬ 
VANIA  RAIIiRO.YD. 

The  last  of  the  present  series  of  IVnnsylvania  Railroad 
three-day  persona lly-eonducU-d  tours  to  Wasliington, 
D.  C.,  will  be  run  on  .May  11.  The  rate,  SH.-'id  from  New 
York,  $ll..'i0  from  Philadelphia,  and  proixirtionate  rates 
from  other  {loints.  includes  transportation,  hotel  acconi 
modations.  and  Capitol  guide  fees.  An  experienced 
Chapt'Ton  will  also  accompany  the  party. 

For  itineraries,  tickets,  and  full  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196 Broadway,  New  York ! 
789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  .1.;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd, 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Sta¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions,  - 
Church  Erection, 

Education,  -  .  . 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Belief  - 
Freedmen,  .  .  - 

Aid  tor  Colleges, 


-  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

-  1319  Walnut  St..  Pblla. 

516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

-  90  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  tiie  General  Assem¬ 
bly  the  seven  Women’s  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  will 
hold  a  union  all-<lay  meeting,  on  Monday,  May  22.  in 
the  Wesley  Methodist  Church,  corner  Grant  street  and 
First  avenue,  sfutli.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Prominent 
represi-ntatives  of  tlie  several  Boards  and  many  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  exiiected  to  participate. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  erangellcal  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,603  new  schools  started  In  1898 ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  (25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helpe  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  (TOO  supports  a  mlsslonaiy 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  CTty. 


THB  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “  Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Mlsslonariea  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Boom  and  dally  religious  service* 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation- 
alltiea  Ite  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boui.t,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Thfdphii.us  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick,  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  bo  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleans^, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  he  prodded  for  el^ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industrj’-  . 

Daring  Its  existence  more  than  4o,000  have  been  In  Its  school 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house.  .... 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 

*“s«^e**of^ng,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4;30  p.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
9  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  17:40  to  3  P  M.  exc^t 
Saturday:  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12j«  P.M. 

at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.:  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas. 
ARCHIBALD  D.  BUSSELI,  SeC.:  Wm.  F. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur- 
sently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


A  woman’s  conference  of  the  seven  boards  connectiKl 
with  the  Asst'inbly's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  will  be 
held  in  Wesley  Methodist  Church,  corner  Grant  street 
and  First  avenue,  south.  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  May  18.  from  9  to  Ul;4.3  o'clock.  All  workers 
in  missionary  societies  are  cordially  invited. 


CONFERENCE  OF  MISSIONS  AT  THE  llltli  GEN¬ 
ERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

In  regard  to  the  Annual  Conference  of  Missions  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Field  Secretary,  the 
General  Assembly  of  1896  took  the  following  action : 

Resolved,  That  this  Assembly  hails  with  delight  these 
evidences  of  increase  of  zeal  and  solemn  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  part  of  those  set  for  the  advancement  of 
this  cause  in  the  Presbyteries  and  synods.  That  it  ex¬ 
presses  renewed  approval  of  the  plans  for  building  up 
the  home  work,  embodied  in  the  overture  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1890,  under  which  the  Field 
Secretary  was  appointed,  and  urges  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  to  forward  those  plans  as  far  as  possible,  by 
boldly  annual  conferences  with  the  synodical  and  pres- 
hyterial  chairman,  and  representatives  of  the  Woman’s 
Board,  present  at  each  Assembly,  and  by  steadily  labor¬ 
ing  through  the  Field  Secretary’s  department  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  more  thorough  and  uniform  organization  of 
preshyterial  and  synodical  committees. 

Accordingly  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  ar¬ 
ranged  fora  ‘‘ CJonference  of  Missions,”  to  be  held  May 
16  and  17,  in  connection  with  the  (Jeneral  Assembly,  in 
the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.  The  conference  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  May 
16,  at  3  o’clock,  p  m.,  and  will  continue  through  ednes- 
day.  To  this  conference  are  invited  all  foreign  mission¬ 
aries  and  candidates;  all  synodical  and  preshyterial 
chairmen  or  members  of  foreign  mission  committees 
who  may  be  commissioners  to  the  Assembly.  Each  of 
the  Woman’s  Boards  and  AVoman’s  Synodical  and  Pres- 
byterial  societies  are  especially  asked  to  send  their 
representatives 

Any  synodical  or  preshyterial  chairman,  who  can  not 
he  present,  is  asked  to  designate  a  brother  (minister  or 
layman),  who  mav  represent  him  and  his  synod  or  pres¬ 
bytery  at  the  conference.  Foreign  mission  meetings  of 
special  interest  to  all  will  be  held  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Assembly.  By  order  of  the  committee. 

Thomas  Marshall.  Chairman. 


GETTYSBURG,  LURAY’,  AND  WASHING¬ 
TON. 


Personally-Conducted  Tour  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  arranged  for 
a  five-day  Personally-Conducteil  Tour  to  Gettysburg, 
Luray,  and  Washington  on  May  6.  A  full  day  will  he 
spent  at  Gettysburg,,  three  liours  at  Luray.  affording 
ample  time  to  make  the  tour  of  the  wonderful  caverns, 
and  two  days  at  Washington. 

The  party  will  lie  under  tlie  guidance  of  one  of  the 
company’s  experienced  tourist  agents.  A  chaperon, 
whose  especial  charge  will  he  unescorted  ladies,  will 
also  accompany  the  party  throughout.  Round-trip 
tickets,  including  transportation  for  the  round  trip, 
liotel  accommoilations  at  Gettysburg  and  carriage  drive 
over  tlie  Ixittlefield,  luncheon,  transfer,  and  admission 
to  tile  Luray  caverns,  luncheon,  transfer,  and  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations  at  Washington,  and  dinner  going  and 
supper  returning,  at  Broad  Street  Station  in  connection 
with  tickets  from  Trenton  and  iioints  east  thereof,  will 
be  sold  at  tlie  e.rtreiiiei!/  Imr  rate  of  $25  from  New  York, 
$24  from  Trenton,  $22  from  Philadelphia,  and  propor¬ 
tionate  rates  from  other  iioints. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  Y'ork;  789 
Broad  Street,  Newark.  N.  .1.;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd, 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Sta¬ 
tion,  Pliiladelphia. 

li.YST  TOUR  TO  OLD  POINT  COMFORT* 
RICHMOND  AND  WASHINGTON 
UNDER  PERSONAL  I  SCORT. 

The  last  six-day  personally-conducted  tour  to  Did 
Point  Comfort,  Richmond,  and  Washington  via  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  leave  New  Y’ork  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  Saturday,  April  29. 

Tickets,  including  transiKirtation,  meals  en  route  in 
hotli  directions,  transfers  of  passengers  and  baggage, 
hotel  accommodations  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond, 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about  Richmond, 
will  be  sold  at  rate  of  $3t.(X)  from  New  Y’ork,  Brooklyn, 
and  Newark ;  $32..'j0  from  Trenton ;  $31.00  from  Phlla- 
delpliia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  stations. 

Old  Point  Comfort  Only. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only,  including  luncheon 
on  going  trip,  one  and  tliree-fourths  days’  lx>ard  at  that 
place, and  good  to  return  direct  by  regular  trains  within 
six  days,  will  he  sold  in  connection  with  this  tour  at 
rate  of  $1, 5.(10  from  New  Y’ork ;  $13..50  from  Trenton ; 
$12..50  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from 
other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  Y’ork;  789 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  ,1.;  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila 
delphia. 


ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 

iIERMONT-ON  THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  23d  St.  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUnENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  K  LAMB.  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


TO  RENT.  —Very  reasonable,  unique  3-story  modern 
house,  semi-detached,  50x25  ft.,  17  rooms,  2  baths. 
Beautiful  surroundings,  choicest  location  on  Washing¬ 
ton  Heights.  35  minutes  from  Rector  St.  Address  R. 
care  of  Evangelist. 


For  S.YLE.— Large  three-story  and  basement  house, 
three  acres  land.  Situated  in  beautiful  healthful 
town  on  the  verge  of  the  celebrated  pine  belt  of  New 
Jersey.  For  many  years  a  successful  preparatory  school 
for  bovs.  Apply  to  Miss  H.  N.  Hannay,  1.56  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 


An  EXPERIENCED  teacher  would  give  lessons  in 
exchange  for  board  or  would  act  as  amanuensis. 
Mathematics  Latin,  Greek.  Excellent  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  Teacher,  Box  .54,  Elba,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y’. 


SCHOOhS. 


T^EYV  \’<>RK-ALBANY.  Ali)any  Female  Academy. 

A  lioardingand  Day  School.  Terms  $435  a  year.  For 
catalogues  send  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Plympton,  Principal. 


HOTELS. 


RAVENSWOOD  INN, 

ASBI'RY  PARK.  N.  J. 

Xcar  ocean.  Open  all  year,  sun  Parlors  at  house  and  beach. 
Heated  rooms.  Sprl  g,  $2  ptrday;  week,  (8  to  (10;  July,  18  to 
$15.  Estali  1893.  C.  KRAZKR,  Prop. 


NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

The  Robinson  and 

The  Margaret  Suites. 

CATHERINE  STREET,  near  Belleview  Avenue. 


! 


THE  EVANGELIST 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 


Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen,  DD. 

Patient  C'«>iitiiiuaiice. 

1.  Need  of  patience.  Heb.  10;  3.>  39. 

3.  Patience  of  the  prophets,  .las.  5:  7-11. 

3.  Who  did  hinder  you ?  Gal.  5:1-13. 

4.  Perfect  work  of  patience.  Jas.  1 :  1-4. 
a.  Tribulation  worketh  patience.  Horn.  5 


0.  Be  not  weary.  Gal.  6 ;  8-10. 

7.  Topic  —  Patient  continuance  in  well- 
doinx.  Rom.  3 :  1  11. 

No  Other  Being  in  the  Universe  so  Su¬ 
premely  Needs  Patient  Continuance  as  the 
Christi.vn.  His  tasks  are  the  snblimest  ever 
committed  to  or  undertaken  by  mortals. 

Co-operating  with  God,  Man  is  to  be  Trans¬ 
formed  INTO  God-Man.  The  new-birth  means 
the  incoming  and  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Before  we  can  be  changed  from  glory 
to  glory  till  at  last  we  awake  in  his  likeness,  a 
heroic  charge  must  capture  man’s  heart,  and  an 
unfaltering  siege  must  hold  it.  The  dethrone¬ 
ment  of  self  and  the  enthronement  of  Christ  is 
the  beginning.  All  of  Christ  and  none  of  self 
is  the  end.  Eternal  existence  without  fitness 
for  it  is  hell.  Heaven  in  its  fulness  means  not 
only  that  we  shall  forever  be  with  Christ,  but 
that  we  shall  be  likf  him. 

Like  his  Master,  the  True  Chrlstian  Aims 
AT  A  Transformed  World  as  well  as  a  Trans¬ 
formed  Soul.  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature’’  has  tem¬ 
poral  as  well  as  eternal  significance  when 
studied  in  the  light  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 
“Hallowed  be  thy  name,  thy  kingdom  come, 
thy  will  be  done,  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven’’ 
is  not  only  a  petition  for  devout  souls  to  offer, 
it  is  a  goal  towards  which  earnest  souls  are 
to  work.  Herculean  as  the  task  at  first  sight 
may  appear,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  saloon 
and  the  brothel  should  go;  the  passions  and 
appetites  that  create  and  maintain  them  must 
be  convereed  and  consecrated.  Men  must  co¬ 
operate  with  God  in  securing  new  hearts,  be¬ 
fore  we  can  secure  and  enjoy  the  changed  con¬ 
ditions  for  w’hich  we  long.  The  next  holiest 
places  to  churches,  where  divine  law  is  taught, 
should  be  the  legislative  halls  where  human 
law  is  enacted,  and  the  courts  in  which  it  is 
enforced.  The  old  ideal  is  the  true  one. 
Moses,  who  w’as  both  law-giver  and  judge,  was 
as  holy  as  his  brother  who  offered  sacrifices 
unto  God.  A  sanctified  city  is  God’s  type  of 
heaven. 

The  Method  is  as  Surprising  as  the  Work 
IS  Sublime.  He  who  gave  the  command  for 
universal  conquest,  and  whose  goal  is  universal 
dominion,  also  commanded  that  the  sword  should 
remain  in  its  scabbard.  It  is  the  warmth  of 
God’s  love,  not  the  thunders  of  his  law,  which 
is  to  melt  the  iceberg  of  sin.  In  that  wild 
night  of  betrayal,  denial,  and  flight  Peter  not 
only  needed  to  repent,  but  he  also  needed  to 
get  his  bearing,  if  he  were  to  understand  and 
serve  this  new  Master  who  had  called  him  to 
apostleship.  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  mind,  soul  and 
strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  ’  ’  “  What¬ 
soever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
do  ye  even  so  unto  them.  ’  ’  “  Father,  forgive 
them  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.’’  “If 
thine  enemy  hunger  feed  him,  if  he  thirst 
give  him  drink,  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt 
heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head.  ’  ’  “  For  what 
glory  is  it  if,  when  ye  sin  and  are  buffeted 
for  it,  ye  shall  take  it  patiently?  But  if  when 


Nothing  Better  than  the  Best. 

Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  is  the  standard.  The  claim  often  is 
made  for  other  flours  that  they  are  as  good  as  Pillsbury’s 
Best,  but  never  that  they  are  better.  You  are  told  that  it  is 
dearer.  That  is  not  so.  It  may  cost  at  times  a  little  more 
per  barrel,  but  a  barrel  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  will  make  more 
loaves  of  bread  than  will  a  barrel  of  other  flour.  Pillsbury’s 
not  only  is  the  Best  but  also  the  Cheapest. 
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heroic  moments  we  too  pay  tribute  to  the 
worth  of  man  as  compared  with  matter.  When 
a  steamer  sinks  at  sea,  or  a  train  is  wrecked 
on  the  road,  who  asks  about  ship  or  train? 
Our  hearts  are  broken  at  the  thought  of  those 
who  were  drowned,  killed  or  maimed.  Who 
cares  for  the  material  loss  of  the  Windsor 
Hotel?  Who  has  not  cried  out  in  agony  at 
the  thought  of  those  who  met  such  awful 
death?  Christ  sounded  the  depths  with  the 
question,  “What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul, 
or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul?”  To  be  with  Christ  through  all  eter¬ 
nity,  to  be  like  Christ  for  all  eternity,  surely 
no  patient  continuance,  however  heroic,  is  for 
one  moment  to  be  compared  with  that.  To  do 
God’s  will  in  time,  and  to  await  God’s  inherit¬ 
ance  in  eternity,  the  reward  is  more  than  ample 
for  all  the  toils  and  trials  that  this  earth  knows. 


ye  do  well,  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  shall  take  it 
patiently,  this  is  acceptable  with  God.’’  The 
key  to  the  world’s  conversion  as  well  as  the 
soul’s  salvation  is  in  those  marvellous  words, 
“He  suffered,  the  just  for  the  unjust."  The 
morally  upright  must  suffer  for  and  with  the 
morally'corrupt,  if  we  are  to  bring  them  to 
the  goodly  Canaan  God  intended  this  earth 
to  become,  ere  they  exchange  the  mortal  for 
the  immortal. 

Uncea>ung  Endeavor  has  been  the  Price  of 
OUR  Marvellous  Material  Progres.s.  Men 
never  weary  of  improving  machines.  The 
pathway  from  Indian  canoe  of  birch-bark,  or 
dug  out  of  a  log,  to  the  mighty  and  swift 
Lucania,  has  been  one  of  ceaseless  toil  and 
patient  continuance.  Men  murmur  not  at  time 
and  toil  if  each  vessel  mark  improvement  over 
all  predecessors.  Stephenson’s  “Rocket’’  with 
a  possible  speed  of  twenty-nine  miles  per  hour 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  mighty  monster 
which  to-day  shoots  over  the  rails  with  a  pos¬ 
sible  speed  of  123  miles  per  hour.  Only  God 
knows  what  these  triumphs  have  cost  in  con¬ 
tinuous  unwearying  effort. 

Men  are  of  Mightier  Moment  than 
Machines.  This  is  not  a  conceit  of  man,  it  is 
a  revelation  of  God.  For  humanity’s  redemp¬ 
tion  and  sanctification  God  gave  his  only  be¬ 
gotten,  well  beloved  Son.  That  we  might 
appreciate  man’s  eternal  as  well  as  temporal 
value,  God  revealed  to  ns  the  glory  and  the 
grandeur  which  are  beyond  the  grave.  In  our 


It  is  individual  work  that  tells.  ‘  ‘  Mr.  Erwin 
Baker,  first  vice-president  of  the  California 
Christian  Endeavor  Union,  is  also  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Comrades  of  the  Quiet  Hour. 
He  has  been  doing  vigorous  work,  writing  let¬ 
ters  to  scores  of  officers  and  Quiet  Hour  workers 
all  over  the  State.  As  a  partial  result  of  his 
labors  he  has  just  sent  to  Headquarters  a  list  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty-two  new  names  of  Com- 
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rades  of  the  Quiet  Hour.  If  one  earnest  En- 
deavorer  can  do  this,  what  might  not  be  ac¬ 
complished  for  the  spread  of  this  glorious 
movement  if  we  all  should  go  zealously  to 
work?” 

According  to  the  Scottish  Endeavorer,  fifty 
Chinamen  form  one  Christian  Endeavor  So¬ 
ciety  in  China.  They  make  it  their  chief 
work  to  go  out  among  the  villages  on  the 
mountains  and  talk  to  the  people,  inviting 
them  to  hear  the  missionaries. 


In  his  letter  in  the  Christian  Endeavor 
World  Dr.  Clark  gives  this  interesting  bit  of 
experience.  In  Jamaica  the  other  day  a  Con¬ 
vention  W£i8  held  in  a  court  house  where 
seventy-five  years  ago  some  Baptist  ministers 
were  tried  and  convicted  for  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  slaves  without  a  license.  A 
grandson  of  one  of  those  ministers,  himself  an 
honored  Baptist  clergyman,  presented  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Clark  a  kind  address  of  welcome. 
Here  the  battle  of  religious  liberty  was  fought 
and  won  for  all  time  and  for  all  Jamaica. 

Bishop  Potter  of  New  York  says:  ‘‘War  is  a 
relic  of  barbarism;  and  there  is  really  no  more 
reason  that  it  should  survive  among  Christians 
than  that  you  and  I  should  settle  our  differ¬ 
ences  by  pounding  each  other  with  clubs.  In¬ 
ternational  arbitration  of  international  differ¬ 
ences  is  simply  the  practical  expression  of  the 
principles  which  should  govern  all  disciples 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  ’  ’ 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  statement  in  our  report  two  wee  s  ago, 
that  there  are  23,000,000  Christians  in  India, 
is  more  cheering  than  truthful.  We  wish  there 
were.  But  the  real  truth  that  there  are  only 
8,300,000  Christians  against  more  than  300,000,- 
000  heathen  shows  what  a  mere  speck  of  light 
they  are  in  a  night  of  darkness. 

Miss  Minor  writes  from  Ratnagari:  Since 
the  new  year  opened  Miss  Jefferson  and  I 
have  been  very  busy.  After  Christmas  we 
moved  from  our  little  bungalow  where  we  had 
lived  for  nearly  seven  years,  into  an  unoccupied 
bungalow  of  our  own  mission  and  the  four 
ladies  of  the  Zenana  mission  moved  into  the 
one  we  left. 

A  helper  and  his  wife  have  been  appointed 
to  this  station.  He  will  do  the  preaching  in 
church  and  the  town,  and  there  are  two  elders 
who  help  in  the  prayer  meeting.  Our  band  of 
Christians  is  small  but  it  is  growing.  We  look 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hannum,  now  in  America, 
to  return  in  the  fall. 


In  the  northern  extremity  of  our  field,  sixty 
miles  from  Ratnagari,  is  a  large  town  called 
Chiflim.  We  have  been  to  that  town  and 
spent  two  days  only  there,  but  ten  miles  this 
side  our  tents  were  pitched  for  over  two  weeks, 
and  we  found  it  a  very  good  working  center. 
In  our  district  the  castes  live  separately  in  lit¬ 
tle  clusters  of  houses  by  themselves,  so  that  it 
was  many  times  like  going  to  different  villages, 
in  order  to  visit  all  the  different  caste  people. 
In  that  place  we  found  a  good  field  for  work, 
for  other  towns  lay  near.  In  a  town  three 
miles  away  lived  a  former  pupil  of  my  Rat¬ 
nagari  girls’  school.  So  of  course  we  had  a 
warm  reception  there.  A  large  group  assembled 
and  listened  well  to  the  Gospel  story.  Many 
of  these  women  are  reached  only  by  climbing 
over  high  hills  and  along  rough  foot  paths. 
Sometimes  we  have  climbed  high  hills  to  find 
people  so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  a  white 
face  that  they  fled  in  all  directions.  Two  days 
ago  I  had  such  an  experience.  No  one  asked  us 
or  wanted  us  to  sit  on  their  doorstep  even,  but 
were  only  anxious  to  have  ns  leave.  The 
village  was  large  and  we  wandered  about  here 
and  there.  Occasionally  we  came  on  a  group 
of  people,  but  as  soon  as  we  came  they  disap¬ 
peared 

One  day  we  were  climbing  a  high  hill,  when 
a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  met  us.  She 
screamed  with  terror  and  would  scarcely  stop. 
Finally  she  said,  ‘‘I  never  saw  a  white  woman 
before  and  that  was  why  I  screamed.  ’  ’  These 
hill  tops  have  plenty  of  villages  where  I  doubt 
if  any  white  person  ever  visited,  and  who  do 
not  know  of  Christ  and  his  love.  We  have 
tried  on  this  tour  to  camp  in  the  smaller  towns 
rather  than  the  larger  places  more  often  vis¬ 
ited,  and  then  climb  to  these  remote  places. 
People  cannot  understand  why  we  should  climb 
to  these  places,  and  think  we  have  some  deep 
designs,  either  of  carrying  away  the  women 
or  defiling  them  in  some  way.  To  them,  unless 
there  is  money  in  it  or  some  scheme,  it  is  in¬ 
explicable.  We  met  with  people  who  have 
heard  the  Gospel  in  Bombay  and  are  either 
hardened  or  indifferent ;  it  does  seem  sad  that 
such  do  not  return  to  their  villages  and  give 
them  the  true  way  of  salvation. 

A  Brahman  said  the  other  day,  ‘  ‘  What|  do  I 
want  of  your  Jesus  Christ?  He  is  of  no  use 
to  me.  ’  ’  This  man  would  not  listen  at  all. 
W’e  find  the  lower  castes  far  more  receptive, 
and  the  Mahars,  or  outcastes.  usually  receive 
us  well  and  seem  the  most  hopeful  of  all. 
Often  we  have  had  good  times  among  them. 
They  are  ignorant,  true,  but  are  simple-minded 
and  are  so  despised  by  the  upper  castes  that 
they  are  glad  to  know  that  some  one  loves  them 
and  cares  for  them.  The  Brahmans  think  them¬ 
selves  defiled  if  the  shadow  of  a  Mahar  falls  on 
them.  The  Brahmans  seem  like  the  Pharisees 
of  old. 

We  had  a  nice  time  among  one  of  the  lower 
caste  settlements.  A  man  seemed  to  take  in 
the  truth  so  simply  and  was  so  glad.  When  we 
left  he  came  on  with  us  to  show  us  the  way, 
and  wanted  ns  to  go  to  a  certain  house.  He 
said  of  us :  ‘  ‘  These  people  say  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  Saviour,  that  he  died  to  save  us,  and  if 
we  believe  we  shall  be  saved  and  go  to  heaven, 
and  that  the  idols  are  not  gods.  ’  ’  He  seemed 
to  take  in  so  much  and  really  to  get  the  main 
points  of  salvation,  it  was  very  sweet  to  hear 
him.  He  sent  for  some  women  to  come  to  hear 
ns,  and  when  they  did  not  come  he  went  and 
brought  them.  W'e  left  him  some  reading  mat¬ 
ter,  including  a  Gospel,  and  could  only  pray 
that  the  seed  might  not  be  snatched  away  by 
the  enemy.  This  man  is  at  least  fifty  miles 

Fop  a  Nerve  Tonic 
Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Harlow,  Augusta,  Me.,  says:  “I  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  .system  requires  an  acid  and  a  nerve  tonic.” 
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Broadway  and  11th  St., 
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away  from  any  Christians,  but  God  can  carry 
on  his  work  in  the  man’s  heart.  We  are  now 
on  our  way  to  a  town  thirty  miles  southeast  of 
Ratnagari,  where  we  hope  to  spend  a  week. 
With  us  is  the  wife  of  the  Ratnagari  helper, 
and  she  is  proving  an  excellent  Bible  woman. 
We  have  wanted  one  so  long,  and  are  glad  to 
have  her  at  last.  _ 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Georgiana  Whiting,  the 
new  Secretary  for  Korea,  says:  ‘‘We  have  just 
finished  to-day  a  Bible  class  held  especially  for 
women  from  the  country,  but  about  twenty- 
five  Seoul  women  also  were  present  every  day. 
Twenty -five  have  come  in  from  different  places 
in  the  country,  making  a  daily  attendance  of 
fifty.  The  presence  of  the  Spirit  has  been 
marked  throughout  the  class.  It  has  been  a 
means  of  great  blessing  to  the  taught  and  the 
teachers.  Very  touching  have  been  the  con¬ 
fessions,  the  prayers  and  the  questions  of  these 
women.  This  is  the  first  class  of  this  kind 
held  in  Seoul,  though  one  was  held  last  year 
in  Pyeng  Yang  and  again  this  year.  We  hope 
to  have  one  at  least  each  year  in  Seoul  and 
perhaps  two.  One  of  the  women  said  to-day, 
‘Before  the  Jesus  religion  came  here,  we 
women  never  could  have  left  our  homes  like 
this.  It  was  formerly  a  very  bad  thing  for  us 
to  leave  our  houses,  and  our  husbands  would 
not  let  us  go  anywhere,  and  preparing  the  rice 
and  doing  other  work  was  all  we  were  allowed 
to  do.  ’  The  Christian  religion  makes  a  wholly 
different  thing  of  their  life,  mental,  spiritual 
and  physical,  and  completely  transforms  the 
life  of  the  home.  ” 

As  a  Board,  we  have  just  begun  a  new  year, 
which  promises  to  be  full  of  work.  Miss 
Storm  has  started  on  a  tour  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  in  two  of  the  Presbyteries 
and  they  are  planning  rallies  and  combination 
meetings  that  will  keep  her  busy  for  some 
time.  Another  campaign  is  planned  by  the 
Student  Volunteers,  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  Committee  of  Presbytery  and  onr  Presby- 
terial  officers.  Dr.  Shaw  is  arranging  for  five 
or  six  Union  Seminary  students  to  visit  in  ten 
of  the  Presbyteries.  We  hope  these  visits  will 
be  attended  with  all  the  success  that  followed 
similar  movements  last  summer.  S.  R.  D. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Pkesbytery  of  Albany  met  in  the 
Fourth  Church  of  Albany  on  April  18.  The 
Rev.  W.  A.  Hitchcock,  retiring  Moderator, 
preached  from  2  Timothy  i.  16-18.  The  Rev. 
David  O.  Mears  D.D.  was  elected  Moderator 
for  the  ensuing  six  months.  The  Rev.  Lansing 
Van  Auken  M.  D.  was  released  from  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  the  First  Church  of  Watervliet  after  a 
pleasant  relationship  of  twelve  years.  The 
Kev.  Edward  J.  Abbott  was  received  from  the 
Essex  Association  of  Congregational  Churches, 
and  the  Rev.  John  H.  Trussell  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Westchester.  The  Rev.  Edward  J. 
Abbott  accepted  the  call  of  the  Corinth  Church 
and  will  be  installed  May  4,  at  7.30  P.M.  The 
Rev.  D.  O.  Mears  D.  D.  to  preside  and  preach ; 
the  Rev.  J.  V.  W'emple  to  charge  the  pastor 
and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Rankin  D.D.  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Rev.  John  H.  Trussell  will  serve  the 
church  at  Broadalbin.  The  installation  of  the 
Rev.  James  P.  Bryant  at  Rensselaerville  was 
arranged  for  Thursday  evening,  June  1.  Dr. 
Mears  to  preside  and  preach ;  the  Rev.  Spencer 
M.  Adsit  to  charge  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev. 
William  W.  Curry  the  people.  The  Rev.  John 
Willis  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  West 
Jersey.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  to  the  Boards  of 
more  than  f2,000  over  last  year.  There  were 
fewer  blanks  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  Presbytery.  All  our  churches  were  urged 
to  adopt  some  form  of  the  pledge  system  in 
benevolence.  The  work  of  the  Women’s  and 
of  the  Young  People’s  Societies  was  warmly 
commended.  The  Rev.  David  Lyon,  having 
preached  the  Gospel  for  sixty  years  with  marked 
success,  was,  on  his  own  request,  placed  on  list 
of  honorably  retired  ministers.  “Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant,’’  is  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  Presbytery.  The  response  of 
our  churches  to  the  appeal  for  the  payment  of 
the  Home  Mission  debt  has  been  general  and 
hearty.  Commissioners  to  General  Assembly: 
Ministers,  John  G.  Lovell,  Joseph  H.  France 
D.D.  and  William  G.  Westervelt.  Elders, 
Charles  B.  Nichols,  Albany  First  Church; 
Walter  Bradshaw,  Princetown  Church,  and 
Edmund  H.  Bowker,  Corinth  Church. 

A.  R.  Olxey,  Stated  Clerk. 

CiiEMUNCt  Presbytery  met  April  17  with  the 
North  Church  of  Elmira.  The  Rev.  Albert 
Livermore  of  Montour  Falls  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon,  after  which  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  cele¬ 
brated.  The  Rev.  James  A.  Miller  Ph.D.  of 
the  Franklin  Street  Church,  Elmira,  was 
elected  Moderator.  Especially  interesting  was 
the  Conversation  on  the  State  of  Religion, 
which  followed  the  Rev.  Frank  H.  Shultis’s 
reading  of  the  Narrative.  The  Elmira  churches 
have  been  profoundly  moved  by  the  large  union 
meetings  conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  and  many  interesting  cases  were 
cited  by  the  pastors.  Even  more  interesting 
comparatively  was  the  report  of  the  young 
brother,  the  Rev.  Harry  C.  Schuler,  showing 
a  remarkable  awakening  and  large  accessions 
in  Tyrone.  Weston  and  Pine  Grove  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  quiet  work.  Mr.  Schuler  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Foreign  Board  for  missionary 
work  on  the  basis  of  his  raising  his  own  sup¬ 
port  and  Presbytery  voted  to  make  Mr.  Schuler 
its  missionary  and  to  attempt  raising  the  sum 
necessary.  The  Rev.  Henry  T.  Scholl  was  dis- 
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missed  to  Lyons  Presbytery.  Arrangements 
were  made  looking  to  the  installation  of  Hiram 
D.  Bacon,  a  licentiate  of  Steuben  Presbytery 
in  the  Mecklenburg  Church.  Minister  Augustus 
Frederick  of  Dundee  and  Elder  D.  C.  Blair  of 
Montour  Falls  are  the  Commissioners  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  A  vigorous  attempt  was  made 
to  break  the  custom  of  sending  to  General 
Assembly  the  minister  in  Presbytery  longest 
without  having  been  a  delegate.  The  Rev. 
Warren  D.  More,  whose  turn  it  would  be  next 
year  on  that  basis,  gave  notice  that  he  would 
then  refuse  to  go,  even  ‘  ‘  if  General  Assembly 
met  in  Manila,  ’  ’  in  order  if  possible  ‘  ‘  to  bresi 
the  slate.  ’  ’  The  Rev.  Murray  H.  Gardner  of 
Horseheads  was  elected  Stated  Clerk,  and  reso¬ 
lutions  were  adopted  memorial  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  C.  Carr,  who  at  his  death  last  Novem¬ 
ber  had  been  Stated  Clerk  nearly  fifty  years. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Kerr  of  Big  Flats  was 
elected  Permanent  Clerk.  The  Synodical  mis¬ 
sionary  work  was  separated  from  the  Home 
Mission  work  and  given  to  the  following  Com¬ 
mittee  :  The  Rev.  Warren  D.  More,  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Jennings  D.D.  and  Elder  D.  C.  Blair. 
The  Rev.  Allen  F.  DeCamp  remains  Chairman 
of  the  Home  Mission  Committee.  Presbytery 
meets  next  fall  at  Mecklenburg.  Tuesday 
evening  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Jennings  gave  a 
lantern  illustrated  lecture  on  Egypt  and  the 
Nile,  which  he  visited  within  the  past  year. 
This  was  permitted  to  take  the  place  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  evening  session?  J.  A.  M. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracfse  met  in  Fulton, 
April  10.  The  sermon  was  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
W\  Jones.  The  Rev.  Raymond  H.  Stearns  w’as 
elected  Moderator.  Mr.  J.  K.  Buchanan,  a 
licentiate,  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
East  Oregon;  the  Rev.  James  B.  King  to  the 
South  Middlesex  Association  of  Congregational 
Churches,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Lipes  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Geneva.  The  Commissioners  to 
the  General  Assembly  are:  Ministers,  Prof. 
Edward  W.  Miller,  Perez  D.  Cowan;  elders, 
Chauncey  W.  Clarke  of  Skaneateles  and  George 
W’amer  of  Oneida  Lake.  The  Rev.  Percy  B. 
Wightman  was  received  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Buffalo  and  an  adjourned  meeting  was 
ordered  for  his  installation  as  pastor  of  the 
Fayetteville  Church,  May  2.5,  at  7.30  P.M.  Mr. 
John  G.  Truair  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Mr.  Edward  F.  Green  accepted  a  call  from 
the  churches  of  Parish  and  Hastings.  The 
Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  First 
Church,  Syracuse,  May  1,  1899. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  JS.  C. 

Niagara  Pre.sbytery  sends  the  following 
Commissioners  to  the  Assembly :  Minister, 
Seth  Cook  of  Knowlesville ;  Elder,  George 
Murdock,  Lyndonville. 

Lyons  Presbytery  sends  to  the  General 
Assembly  the  following:  Minister,  A.  Parke 
Burgess  D.D.  ;  L.  A.  Ostrander  D. D. ,  alternate. 
Lay,  Derrick  Douglass ;  alternate,  John  W’illson. 

RiK’HESTER  Presbytery. — Commissioners  to 
the  Assemblv:  Ministers:  ,T.  E.  Kittredge 
D.D.,  C.  P.  Coit  D.D.,  W.  A.  Hallock; 
Elders  Charles  Forbes  M.D.,  A.  M.  Holley, 
H.  B.  Higgins. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  met  in  the 
East  Side  Church  of  Paterson  on  Tuesday 
morning,  April  18.  The  retiring  Moderator, 
the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Evans  of  West  Hoboken 
preached,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Rudolph  Kuebler 
of  Hackensack  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  the 
Rev.  H.  W.  Bainton  Temporary  Clerk.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  M.  Hamilton  D.D.  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  his  installation  as  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  ‘.Englewood,  on  the  evening  of  May 
2.  The  Moderator  to  preside ;  the  Rev.  George 
Alexander  D.D.  of  New  York  Presbytery  to  be 
invited  to  preach  the  sermon,  the  Rev.  David 
Magie  D.D.  to  charge  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Ashbel  G.  Vermilye  D.D.  of  the  Reformed 
Church  invited  to  charge  the  people  and  the 
Rev.  Edwin  A.  Bulkley  D.D.  to  offer  the 
prayer  of  installation.  The  Rev.  Eugene  A. 
Johnson  was,  at  his  own  request,  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle.  The  following 
Commissioners  to  General  Assembly  were 
chosen :  Ministers  Charles  Herr  D.  D.  and 
Henry  W.  Bainton,  with  Henry  T.  Beatty 
Ph.D.  and  Arthur  N.  Thompson  D.D.  as  alter¬ 
nates.  Elders  George  J.  McEwan  Esq.  and  J. 
J.  Haring  M.D.,  with  Ralph  W.  Gable  and  R. 
J,  Wynkoop  as  alternates.  The  Overtures  of 
Peoria  and  Muncie  were  adopted ;  and  Presby¬ 
tery  also  proposed  another,  a^ing  the  General 
Assembly  to  adopt  a  constitutional  rule,  defi¬ 
nitely  and  clearly  fixing  the  relation  of  pastor- 
emeritus  to  a  congregation.  Two  churches  with 
their  pastors  and  congregations,  formerly  of 
the  Christian  Reformed  Church,  have  been 
added  to  Presbytery  at  a  recent  date,  the  Rev. 
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Harvey  Iserman  pastor  of  that  at  Ridgewoi^, 
and  the  Rev.  James  Wyckoff  of  that  at  Leonia. 
Presbytery  accepted  the  invitation  to  hold  its 
fall  session  with  the  church  at  Hackensack. 

George  R.  Garretson,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  met  in  the 
First  Church  of  Plainfield,  N.  J. ,  on  April  18, 
19.  The  opening  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
retiring  M^erator,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Hathaway. 
The  Rev.  J.  M.  McNulty  was  chosen  Moderator 
and  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Tildon,  Temporary  Clerk. 
The  Rev.  Edward  M.  Bliss  D.D.  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange. 
The  Rev.  Alfred  Nicholson  was  relied  from 
his  charge  at  Lower  Valley  and  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburg.  The  popular 
meeting  on  Tuesday  evening  was  addressed  by 
the  Rev.  John  Fox  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Dilworth,  a  missionary  from  the  home  field. 
Mr.  Lewis  G.  Leary,  a  member  of  the  Third 
Church,  Elizabeth,  was  received  as  a  candidate 
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for  the  ministry.  Mr.  William  B.  Hamilton, 
until  lately  an  elder  in  the  same  church  and  for 
four  years  a  local  evangelist  under  the  care  of 
the  Presbytery,  was  licensed  to  preach.  The 
following  were  elected  Commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly:  Ministers:  Joseph  O.  Mc- 
Kelery  and  Charles  E.  Herring;  elders,  John 
A.  Powelson  and  William  E.  Wells. 

John  T.  Eekk,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Newark. — The  Easter  services  at  the  Sixth 
Presbyterian  Church  commemorated  the  day, 
the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Davis  W’.  Lusk,  taking 
“The  New  Sepulchre’’  as  his  morning  theme. 
This  being  the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Lusk’s  pastorate  he  took  occasion  in  closing  the 
sermon  to  refer  briefly  to  the  work  that  had 
been  accomplished.  During  the  year  almost 
$5,000  had  teen  contributed  for  all  purposes; 
forty-four  persons  had  united  with  the  church, 
nearly  all  on  confession  of  faith.  The  church 
employs  a  lay  helper  who  goes  about  among 
rich  and  poor  alike.  The  special  feature  of  the 
year’s  work  was  the  observance  last  October  of 
the  semi-centennial  of  the  church,  with  two 
weeks  of  services,  the  second  week  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  Wilber  Chapman.  During  the 
last  fourteen  years  4(?6  persons  have  united  with 
this  church,  and  for  all  purposes  over  |>S0, 000 
has  teen  contributed.  The  church  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  organizing  the  first  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  among  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
city  and  the  first  •  regularly  enrolled  Boys’ 
Brigade.  During  the  last  year  a  senior  and 
junior  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip  have 
been  organized.  The  Sunday-school  is  large 
and  increasing,  all  the  rooms  being  filled,  some 
classes  going  into  the  church.  Mr.  Lusk  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  good  feeling  that  had  prevailed 
during  all  these  years.  The  one  serious  problem 
was  that  of  finance.  To  get  sufficient  funds  to 
do  the  work  demanded  in  a  ^eat  community 
like  that  surrounding  the  Sixth  Church  was 
the  problem.  Mr.  Lusk  recommended  endow¬ 
ment  as  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The 
afternoon  meeting  at  4  o’clock,  was  for  men 
only,  and  was  leurgely  attended.  Evangelist 
Edgar  Forrest  spoke  on  ‘  ‘  Disregarded  Signals.  ’  ’ 
He  said  that  the  knowledge  of  the  evil  effects 
of  wrong-doing  did  not  prevent  wrong-doing. 
The  evening  congregation  filled  the  church  and 
Sunday-school  rooms  in  every  part.  At  the 
close  there  were  many  responses  and  requests 
for  prayer.  Pastor  Lusk  said  he  was  sor^  the 
meetings  were  closing.  No  other  series  of 
meetings  in  the  church  had  aroused  such  atten 
tion.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  had 
signed  cards  expressing  a  desire  to  begin  a 
Christian  life. 

Exglew<k)d. — The  West  Side  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  organized  in 
April,  1898,  the  Rev.  Charles  I.  Junkin  pastor, 
received  a  large  accession  to  its  membership  on 
April  9,  twenty- one  new  names  being  added  to 
the  roll.  Ten  of  these  were  received  on  certifi¬ 
cate  and  eleven  on  confession  of  faith.  The 
work  is  very  promising. 

Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  has  chosen  the 
following  representatives  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly:  Ministers,  Daniel  I.  Camp,  Sylvester  W’. 
Beach,  William  V.  Londerbough;  elders,  Lewis 
Howell,  Phaffius  W.  Lyon,  Wilfred  F.  McKean. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Erie  met  at  Cambridge 
Springs  April  11,  at  7.30  P.  M.  The  Rev.  D. 
C.  MacLeod  of  Meadville  preached  and  the 
Rev.  George  Booth  Ph.  D.  of  West  Millcreek 
succeeded  him  as  Moderator.  Dr.  R.  S.  Van 
Cleve  was  re-elected  Stated  Clerk  for  three 
years,  and  a  telegram  was  sent  to  him  at  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Cal. ,  where  he  is  spending  a  few  months 
owing  to  ill-health,  with  the  fraternal  greet¬ 
ings  of  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  B.  Canfield 
Jones  was  elected  Stated  Clerk  pro  tern.  The 
Rev.  E.  E.  Barclay  was  dismissed  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Freeport.  A  call  was  presented  from 
Sandy  Lake  to  Thomas  J.  Simons.  Calls  from 
Gravel  Run  and  V^enango  to  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Ramage  were  laid  on  the  table  until  he  should 
become  a  member  of  this  Presbytery.  The  call 
from  North  Warren  Church  to  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
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McCormick  was  accepted  by  him.  The  Rev. 
E.  D.  Vance  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Boston.  The  Rev.  W.  T.  Alan  accepted  the 
calls  from  Georgetown  and  Mt.  Pleasant.  The 
fall  meeting  of  Presbytery  was  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Sandy  Lake.  Wednesday  evening  the 
Rev.  B.  F.  Williams  of  Oil  City  addressed  the 
Presbytert-  on  “Civil  Dangers  and  Religious 
Duties,’’  and  the  Rev.  W.  Y.  Chapman  of 
Franklin  read  the  Narrative  on  the  state  of 
religion,  showing  that  while  there  was  a  grati¬ 
fying  growth  on  the  part  of  the  urban  churches, 
there  was  retrogression  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  country  congregations.  Delegates  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  are:  Ministers:  Principals, 
William  Grassie  D. D..  George  M.  Hickman; 
alternates.  W’.  F.  Shannon.  B.  F.  Williams. 
Elders:  Principals,  William  E.  Marvin,  Judge 
George  S.  Criswell;  alternates.  J.  E.  Beebe, 
R.  D.  Crawford.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  pastor  and  people  of  Cambridge 
Springs  Church  for  the  delightful  hospitality 
shown  Presbytery  at  this  Saratoga  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  Sandy  Lake,  Tuesday.  May 
Ifi.  at  3  P.M.,  is  the  next  appointment.  S.  C. 

PoTTsvir.LE,  Pa.  — The  First  Church  ob.served 
the  church  festivals  and  seasons  with  appro¬ 
priate  services.  On  Good  Friday  its  exception¬ 
ally  fine  choir  rendered  the  Passion  music  by 
the  best  masters.  The  words  were  printed  in 
the  program  and  could  be  followed  by  the  whole 
congregation.  The  same  method  was  followed 
on  Easter  Day,  both  morning  and  evening.  The 
value  of  such  an  aid  to  worship  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  A  body  of  men  and  women  such  as  the 
choir  of  this  church  can  do  much  for  the  exalt¬ 
ing  and  dignifying  of  public  prayer.  R.  A.  S. 

Nortiu  mbeulam)  Presbytera'.  —  (Commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  General  Assembly:  Ministers, 
William  I.  Steans,  Danville :  George  H.  Hem¬ 
ingway  D.D.,  Bloomsbnrg.  Elders,  H.  T. 
Algert,  Watsoutown;  J.  T.  R.  Ryan,  Williams¬ 
port.  J-  D.  (’ooK,  S.  C. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati. — The  SecondfPresbyterian  Church 
is  famous  for  its  past  history — its  long  line  of 
able  ministers.  Its  location  is  no  longer  in  the 
midst  of  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the  city, 
but  under  its  present  able  pastor,  the  Rev.  E. 
Trambull  Lee  D  D.  it  is  an  active  and  vigorous 
church,  though  partly  along  new  lines,  judging 
from  the  number  of  its  weekly  services  and 
various  activities. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  met  in  Xenia, 
April  11,  189!l.  The  Rev.  Harry  McMinn  was 
Moderator.  The  Revs.  A.  M.  Chapin,  John  E. 
McGee  Ph.  D.  and  E.  S.  Robinson  D.D.  were 
released  from  the  pastorates  of  New  Carlile, 
Xenia  and  Oxford  respectively,  the  two  latter 
on  account  of  ill  health.  The  Revs.  Asa  Orn- 
dorflf  and  J.  W.  Winder  were  dismissed  to  the 
Presbyteries  of  East  Florida  and  Cincinnati  re- 
spiectively.  The  Rev.  .John  Clark  Hill  D.D. 
delivered  an  address  on  ‘  ‘  Some  Moilern  Methods 
in  Church  Work.’’  Candidates  I.  R.  Prugh 
and  R.  E.  Crist  were  licensed.  The  Peoria 
Overture  about  the  standing  Committees  of  the 
Assembly  was  answered  in  the  negative.  Pres¬ 
bytery  protested  against  the  seating  in  Congress 
of  Brigham  H.  Roberts  and  declared  itself  in 
favor  of  closer  fellowship  with  the  Southern 
Church.  Assembly  Commissioners:  Ministers, 
Edwin  P.  Thomson  and  Harry  McMinn ;  elders, 
Clark  M.  Galloway  M.D.  and  William  F. 
Schenck.  J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — .1  Good  Sliowint/. — Since  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Chichester  came  from  Los  Angeles  and 
began  his  ministry  in  the  First  Church  of 
Chicago — eighteen  mouths  ago — two  hundred 
members  have  been  added  to  its  roll — one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixteen  of  whom  have  been  received 
during  the  church  year  just  closed.  The 
amount  of  contributions  for  the  year  is  over 
$30, (XX).  Included  in  this  total  is  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  ( including  amounts  giA'en  in  aid  of  South 
Side  Tabernacle,  West  Division  Street  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  and  the  work  at  R.  R.  Mis¬ 
sion),  $8,820.(58;  Foreign  Missions,  $2,664.55; 
Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies,  $495.61; 
Church  Erection,  $1,34.5.56;  Education,  $162.04; 
etc.  Of  local  benevolence  the  Presbyterian 
League  received  $(520.24,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  $781.61.  Congregational  expenses 
were  $14,791.81. 

Cairo  Presbatera'. — The  Commissioners  to 
the  General  Assembly  are:  Ministers,  Princi¬ 
pal,  R.  S.  Stevenson,  Carnii ;  alternate,  H.  B. 
Douglass,  Mt.  Vernon.  Elders,  Principal,  E. 
R.  Ginnette,  Anna;  alternate.  Dr.  H.  D.  Buck, 
Centralia. 

MICHIGAN. 

Lansing  Presbatera'  met  at  Battle  Creek, 
Tuesday  eA’ening,  April  11.  Sermon  by  the  re¬ 
tiring  Moderator,  the  Rev.  C.  P.  (^uick  of 
Concord,  Jude  3.,  last  clause.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Jaquess,  with  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Mosser,  Temporary  Clerk.  The 
Lord’s  Supper  Avas  then  administered.  Wednes¬ 
day  at  8.30  A.M.,  after  devotional  service, 
Commissioners  to  General  Assembly  were 
chosen,  viz :  Principals :  Minister,  Fred  G. 
CadAvell  of  Lansing  First  Church  and  Elder  B. 
D.  Northrop  of  Lansing  Franklin  Street  Church. 
Alternates:  Minister,  W.  T.  .Jaquess  of  Albion 
and  Elder  L.  W.  Mills  of  Mason.  The  Rev.  W. 
D.  Cole  of  the  Presbytery  of  Flint  (supplying 
the  Brooklyn  church)  was  received,  to  be  en¬ 
rolled  on  receipt  of  letter  of  transfer.  The  re¬ 
ports  from  the  permanent  Committees  were  re¬ 
ceived.  including  a  very  interesting  report  of 
the  Avork  of  the  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  read  by  Mrs.  BelloAvs  of  Jackson. 
The  license  of  Bert  C.  Calahan,  now  supplying 
the  churches  of  Parma  and  Springport,  Avas  re- 
ncAved  for  one  year.  The  usual  work  being 
completed.  Presbytery  took  a  recess  until 
evening,  when  a  sermon  especially  designed  for 
young  converts  Avas  given  by  the  Rev.  H.  E. 
Davis  of  Homer.  Presbytery  Avill  meet  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  at  Hastings,  Mich. 

C.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk. 

Rural. — The  Rev.  W.  W.  Hendry,  for  three 
years  pastor  of  Rural  and  the  adjoining 
churches  of  Badger  and  Sheridan,  has  resigned. 
During  his  ministrv  tAvo  neat  houses  of  wor¬ 
ship  were  erected,  the  churches  made  self-sup- 


HOLIDAYS  IN  ENGLAND 

A  63*page  book  (illustrated)  describini;:  Cathedral  Route 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  Dickens  and  Tennyson  Districts,  will  be 
mailed  for  three-cent  stamp.  Circulars  describing  Harwich 
Hook  of  Holland  Royal  Mall  Route,  only  twin-screw  steam¬ 
ship  line  from  England  to  Continental  Europe,  free. 

Great  Eastern  R*y  of  England,  362  Broadway,  New  York 
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porting  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  new 
members  enrolled. 

The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  met  at  Wyan¬ 
dotte  April  17.  In  place  of  the  usual  sermon 
by  the  Moderator,  addresses  were  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Gelston  on  “Christianity,”  by 
the  Rev.  S.  H.  Thompson  LL. D.  on  “Old  and 
New  Things  in  Church  Life,”  and  by  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Shields  on  “The  Power  of  a  Joyful 
Religion.”  The  Rev.  William  A.  Service  was 
elected  Moderator.  Licentiate  E.  F.  Hall  was 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Monmouth,  to 
accept  a  call  to  the  church  of  Perth  Amboy. 
The  Rev.  W.  D  Sexton  was  unanimously  re¬ 
elected  Stated  Clerk  for  the  term  of  five  years. 
The  Stated  Clerk  reported  the  dismission  of  the 
Rev.  Alfred  J.  Stead  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Winona.  Dr.  John  Reid  reported,  approving 
the  Foreign  Board  plan  as  to  student  volunteers. 
An  overture  was  unanimously  adopted  by  Pres¬ 
bytery,  as  follows:  The  Presbytery  of  Detroit 
in  session  at  Wyandotte,  April  18,  respectfully 
overtures  General  Assembly  about  to  convene 
at  Westminster  Church,  Minneapolis,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “In  view  of  the  widespread  restlessness 
among  ministers  and  churches  and  the  apparent 
failure  of  our  present  system  to  regulate  the 
matter  of  vacancy  and  supply  in  the  ministry. 
General  Assembly  is  respectfully  overtured  to 
consider  the  whole  question  at  the  coming 
meeting,  and  to  initiate  some  plan  by  which 
ministers  desiring  a  change  of  field,  and  vacant 
churches  seeking  pastors,  may,  in  a  self-re¬ 
specting  manner,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
polity  of  Presbyterianism,  reach  the  end 
desired.  ’  ’  The  following  Commissioners  were 
elected  to  General  Assembly :  Ministers,  J.  V. 
N.  Hartness  and  A.  H.  Barr;  alternates,  N. 
W.  Cary  and  E.  P.  Clark.  Elders,  Robert  Mc- 
Kinnell  and  Myron  Yoorhees;  alternates,  L. 
A.  Smith  and  M.  B.  Liddell.  Presbytery  voted 
to  take  no  action  in  regard  to  union  with  the 
Southern  Church.  Presbytery  adopted  in  place 
of  the  Peoria  Overture  an  overture  calling 
upon  Synodical  delegations  immediately  after 
the  election  of  the  officers  of  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  to  meet  and  nominate  those  of  their 
number  who  shall  be  recommended  to  the 
Moderator  elect,  as  those  from  whom  he  shall 
select  his  committees. 

Battle  Creek.  —  frronih.  —  This 

church,  under  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Potter,  who  has 
been  the  pastor  for  ten  years,  has  increased 
from  a  roll  of  205  at  his  coming  to  45,5  at  the 
present  date,  78  members  having  been  received 
during  the  past  year.  It  has  now  the  largest 
membership  of  any  church  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Lansing.  The  Lansing  Church  comes  next 
with  433.  C.  P.  Q 

WISCONSIN. 

WAi  KE(iAX. — The  Rev.  I.  W.  Chidester,  pas¬ 
tor  of  this  church,  and  his  people  are  enjoying 
a  new  pipe  organ  costing  ^!3,000,  which  was 
placed  in  the  church  through  the  generosity  of 
Mrs.  Jane  McAllister.  A  gift  of  goes 

toward  the  needed  improvements  of  the  church 
building. 

Milwaukee. — The  Rev.  Everett  A.  Cutler 
received  twenty  members  to  the  fellowship  of 
Westminster  Church  on  Easter  Sabbath.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  church  four  elders, 
two  deacons  and  two  trustees  were  elected. 
The  reports  showed  a  prosperous  condition. 

Waukesha. — The  spring  meeting  of  Milwau¬ 
kee  Presbytery  is  in  session  April  18  and  19  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev.  John 
J.  Blue  pastor.  The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Nickerson 
of  Racine  preached  the  sermon.  The  trustees 
of  Carroll  College  are  making  a  strong  plea  for 
the  $10,000,  which  is  needed  to  make  up -$50, 000 
for  the  endowment  fund  of  the  college.  The 
Women’s  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
was  also  in  session  the  19th. 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth. — The  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Jamieson, 
pastor  at  large  of  Duluth  Presbytery,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  call  to  the  Westminster  Church — a 
position  which  includes  the  charge  of  the  High¬ 
land  Park  congregation.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Fergu¬ 
son,  the  new  pastor  of  the  Lakeside  Church, 
welcomed  ten  members  April  2.  At  the  late 
communion  in  the  First  Church  (Dr.  Thomas 
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H.  Cleland  pastor)  sixty-seven  new  members 
were  received,  the  fruits  in  part  of  a  long 
continuing  work  of  grace.  The  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  where  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Manson 
began  work  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  this  year, 
has  also  gathered  in  a  large  number  of  new 
members.  At  the  communion,  April  2,  there 
were  sixty-seven  names  added  to  the  roll,  and 
twenty  baptized.  This  church  has  received 
seventy-three  members  since  the  opening  of  the 
year,  and  the  attendance  is  so  large  that  the 
plans  for  a  larger  building  are  being  considered. 

St.  Paul. — The  Rev.  R.  L.  Barackman,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Westminster  Church,  St.  Paul,  wel¬ 
comed  twenty-four  new  members  on  Easter 
Sabbath.  At  the  annual  meeting,  April  5,  it 
appeared  that  the  debts  of  the  church  are  nearly 
all  paid. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  Cita'. — April  9  fifteen  new  members, 
all  but  one  on  profession,  were  received  by  the 
First  Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dr.  Horace 
C.  Stanton  pastor. 

COLORADO. 

Denver.  —  Twentij-third  Avenue  Prrshtiti’rinn 
Church.— At  the  annual  congregational  meeting 
of  this  church  (the  Rev.  Francis  Edward 
Smiley  pastor)  the  following  societies  re¬ 
ported — all  showing  commendable  zeal  and  a 
church  well  equipped  for  active  work :  The 
Ladies’  Missionary  Society,  the  Ladies’  Aid 
Society,  the  Lydia  League ;  three  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies,  three  Mission  Bands,  the 
Temperance  Societies,  two  Men’s  Clubs  and  the 
Ushers’  Association.  The  Sabbath -school  re¬ 
ported  seven  grades,  including  kindergarten 
and  Bible  Normal  Training  Class  with  member¬ 
ship  including  the  branch  school  of  775.  The 
annual  report  showed  that  there  were  79  mem¬ 
bers  received  during  the  year.  The  members 
deceased,  dismissed  and  dropped  numbered  69. 
The  present  enrollment  is  780.  There  were  20 
baptisms.  The  congregation  raised  for  church, 
missionary  and  benevolent  purposes  over  $11,- 
(KX).  As  its  altitude  favors,  this  is  a  highly 
organized  and  very  active  and  efficient  church. 

WASHINGTON. 

Puget  Sound  Presbytery  sends  as  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  General  Assembly:  Minister,  Donald 
Ross  of  Calvary  Church,  Seattle,  with  F.  J. 
Edmunds  alternate.  Elder,  J.  Gould  of  Friday 
Harbor. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

New  York  City.  — The  Marble  Collegiate 
Church  (Dr.  D.  J.  Burrell,  minister),  has  a 
missionary  of  its  own  who  is  stationed  at  Mus¬ 
cat,  Arabia.  He  is  supported  at  a  yearly  ex¬ 
pense  of  $750.  He  is  quite  alone,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  population  largely  fanatically 
Mohammedan. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Newark,  N.  J. — The  pastor  of  the  Belleville 
Avenue  Congregational  Church,  Dr.  William 
A.  Rice,  is  well  known  in  Presbyterian  circles, 
he  having  long  been  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Syracuse.  Our  readers  will 
rejoice  with  him  in  the  following:  We  have 
just  had  the  delightful  and  exhilarating  experi¬ 
ence  of  paying  off  a  $1(>,000  mortgage  which  has 
burdened  the  church  for  about  fifteen  years. 
Nearly  its  face  value  had  been  paid  in  interest, 
but  not  a  dollar  on  the  principal.  While  the 
church  is  not  yet  fully  free  from  debt,  its  in¬ 
terest  bill  is  reduced  from  nearly  $1,-000  to  $150 
annuall}’.  The  good  work  is  still  going  on  and 
will  not  stop  until  the  last  dollar  is  paid.  In 
the  meanwhile,  current  expenses  and  benevo¬ 
lent  obligations  have  been  generously  met.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  in  the  midst  of  such 
heroic  and  self-sacrificing  giving,  the  windows 
of  heaven  have  been  opened  and  the  spiritual 
blessing  promised  has  been  poured  out.  Easter 
Sunday  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  day  of 
good  things.  Twenty-two  were  added  to  the 
church — nineteen  of  them  on  confession  of  their 
faith.  A  marked  increase  in  the  Sunday-school 
and  Christian  Endeavor  Society  has  taken  place 
and  the  attendance  upon  all  services  has  very 
materially  increased. 


TO  THE  GENEK.VL  ASSEMBLY,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
has  arranged  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  for  special  vestibuled  sleeping  and  dining 
cars  for  the  use  of  delegates  going  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  leaving  New  York  at  1.50  P.M.,  Monday,  May 
15,  running  through  to  Minneapolis,  arriving 
there  at  8.20  A.M.  Wednesday.  As  considerable 
sleeping  car  space  has  already  been  taken,  appli¬ 
cations  for  berth  reservations  should  he  made  at 
once  to  Wm.  S.  Howell,  G.  E,  P.  A.,  C.,  M.  &  St. 
P.  Ry.,  381  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A  Good  Practice. 

If  You  Want  a  Good  Appetite  and  Per¬ 
fect  Digestion. 

After  each  meal  dissolve  one  or  two  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  in  the  mouth  and^  mingling;  with  the  food,  they  constitute 
a  perfect  digestive,  absolutely  safe  for  the  most  sensitive  stomach. 

They  digest  the  food  before  it  Aas  time  to /trment^  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  formation  of  gas  and  keeping  the  blood  pure  and  free 
from  the  poisonous  products  of  fermented,  half-digested  food. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  make  the  complexion  clear  by  keep- 
ng  the  blood  pure. 

They  increase  flesh  by  digesting  flesh-forming  foods. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  the  only  remedy  designed  espe 
cially  for  the  cure  of  stomach  troubles  and  nothing  else. 

One  disease,  one  remedy.  The  successful  physician  of  to-day  i 
the  specialist;  the  successful  medicine  is  the  medicine  prepared 
especially  for  one  disease. 

A  whole  package  taken  at  one  time  would  not  hurt  you,  but 
would  simply  be  a  waste  of  good  material. 

Over  si.x  thousand  men  and  women  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
alone  have  been  cured  of  indigestion  and  dyspepsia  by  the  use  of 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  i'ablets. 

Sold  by  all  druggists  at  50  cents  per  package. 

Send  for  Free  Book  on  stomach  diseases  to  F.  A.  Stuart  Co., 
Marshall,  Mich. 


OBITUARY. 

TheREV.CHAS.  E.  Gubler,  pastor  of  Fairview 
Presbyterian  Church,  Glenmoore,  Pa.,  died  at 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  March  26,  1899. 

Mr.  Gubler  was  a  graduate  of  Indiana  State 
University  and  Princeton  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  ’97.  Glenmoore  was  his  first  and  only 
charge.  Though  his  ministry  was  brief,  being 
less  than  two  years,  he  was  a  man  of  such  tal¬ 
ent  and  energy  that  his  efforts  had  been  marked 
by  a  wonderful  increase  in  every  department 
of  the  church’s  activity.  M.  R.  S. 
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Correct  in  character,  design  and  work¬ 
manship — is  as  necessary  as  dainty  china 
or  fine  linen  if  j'ou  would  have  every¬ 
thing  in  good  taste  and  harmony. 
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Brown  Bros.tt  Co. 

PBILAm  NBW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 


OONNBOTBD  BY  PRIVATK  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch'a 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrstclaas  iBYest-  -r _ _ 

ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  xUTCStHiCIlI/ 
recelvs  accounts  o(  Banks,  Bankers,  and  »  ... 

Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  11*1  Til 

favorable  terms,  and  make  collection 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Panada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
oonntrles,  including  South  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 

make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts ;  also  make 
U1  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel- 

^  lers’  Crests,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  London. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

laiestment  Secirities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Boagbt  and  Sold  on  Commission. 

No.  S  NASSAU  and  18  WALIj  ST..  N.  T. 

■stabUshed  1887.  Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH 

22  East  1 6th  St.f  New  York 

REAL  ESTATE 
Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rente 
Management  of  Estates. 


ELLSWORTH  &  JONES 

Issued  on  Feb.  Ist  a  leaflet, 

“ONE  PROOF,” 

which  wUl  be  interesting  to  Inveetors. 

This  will  be  mailed  free  on  Inara  Pallc  Inara 
application  to  them  at  lOWa  rails,  lUvVa, 

or  523  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bntldlni^  Chicago,  Ill., 
501  John  Hancock  Building,  Boston. 
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Minneapolis  Property. 

e  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of  Mlnneapoll 
operty  for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  prodne 
e  highest  Income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  It  ca 


We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of  Minneapolis 
property  for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  prodnoe 
t  le  highest  Income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  It  can 
oe  sold. 

Fifteen  Years’  Experience  with  the  Highest  Snoeeaa  In 
eBeettng  aalea.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  satlsfled  with  the  mar  • 
agement  of  your  property,  write  ns. 
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PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 


J.  MoK.  A  F.  8.  THOMPSON, 

•OB  Bank  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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pMore  than  Saviofs  Bank  Interest? 
I  To  K«>ll  Land  or  Mort^C^ol 
INYE8TBENT  CO^  TaCOIA,  Wa8U. 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

49  A,  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

$12,000,000. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trus¬ 
tee  or  Executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 
which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  at  snch 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  James,  Viae-Prett. 

James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vice-Pra^. 

Henry  L.  Thornell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  AsgiAant  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Samuel  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stores, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Sloane, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Lyman, 
Geohoe  F.  Vietor, 
Wm.  Waldorf  Astor, 
James  Stillman, 

John  Claflin, 

John  J.  Phelps, 
Daniel  Lord, 

John  S.  Kennedy, 

D.  O.  Mills, 

Lewis  Cass  Ledyard. 


..25  CENTS., 


A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

TO 

The  Evangelist 

For  thirteen  weeks  can  be  secured  by 
any  new  subscriber  himself  or  through 
any  friend  on  payment  of . 

Twenty-five  cents 


In  postage  stamps  or  currency. 


Evangelist  Publishing  Co., 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK. 


